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THE NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


THE United States census of 1870 gave the native popu- 
lation of Mississippi at 816,731, of which 46 per cent. were 
white and 54 black. In 1880 the native’ population had in- 
creased to 1,122,689, of whom 479,398 were white and 650,- 
291 black. The percentage of whites had therefore fallen 
to about 42 per cent., and that of the blacks had corre- 
spondingly increased to 58 per cent. At the present rate 
of increase of the colored and white people, in 1890 60 per 
ent. of the population of the State will be black and only 
40 per cent. white. The nineteenth century will bequeath 
to Mississippi an inheritance of 1,000,000 negroes. In 1880 
the blackest State in the Union was South Carolina with its 
60 per cent. of colored population; but Mississippi will.soon 
be blacker. Even numerically it will ere long be the em- 
pire State of the colored people; for, although Georgia had 
in 1880 725,133 megroes against the 650,291 of Mississippi, 
a study of the census will show that it had then lost al- 
ready by emigration over 60,000, whereas Mississippi had 
gained 68,000 by immigration from other States. A proof 
of this is found in the fact that while the enumerators of 
the census found in the different States of the Union 786,- 
007 negroes, Georgians by birth, they did not find more 
than 725,045 colored people living in Georgia. On the con- 
trary, 650,985 were found domiciled in Mississippi, while only 
§09,938 had been born in that State. The census also proves 
that more white people emigrated to than immigrated from 
other States. It is a well-known fact that a continuous 
stream of colored people has been pouring into Mississippi 
from the adjacent Southern States, especially into the rich 
delta, ever since 1880. Herein we find the principal cause 
of the decrease in percentage of the whites and the in- 


crease of the blacks. 
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“A second cause is found in the greater prolificness of the 
negroes. Between 1870 and 1880 the native white population 
of the United States increased 25 per cent. and the black 30. 

I must not omit a third cause producing the same effect. 
All the illegitimate children of a colored mother and white 
father are by legal enactments reckoned as hegroes. Verily, 
the whites of Mississippi seem to have conspired to turn 
over their State into the hands of Africans. No need, then, 
of a prophet to foretell that Mississippi is destined to become 
the promised land of the black man in America. 

Is it to be regretted? The remark is often heard here- 
abouts: “If every negro would emigrate it would be a bless- 
ing.” But whenever there appears to be an indication of an 
approaching exodus of the colored people, efforts are made to 
prevent it. And truly a great portion of the State seems to 
be better adapted to the African than to the Caucasian race. 
Will immigration from Europe counteract the rapid increase 
of the blacks? I see no reason to believe it. The tide of 
immigration from Europe is slowly but surely turning to 
South America. Not only the peoples of the south of Eu- 
rope but also the Teutonic nations of the north are begin- 
ning to send their surplus population to Spanish-America. 
And experience has proved that Europeans will not pitch 
their tents in the midst of a negro settlement. In 1870 Mis- 
sissippi had 11,191 foreigners. In 1880 it had only 9,209. A 
large percentage of them were Jews, who are becoming 
more and more numerous. They are attracted by the large 
profits derived from trading with the colored people. | 

Politically the negroes, de jure the equals of the whites, 
are de facto ruled by them. Their influence is now hardly 
felt in elections except when the whites are divided on local 
issues. The civil war made for a period the unlettered col- 
ored man the master, politically, of his former owner. The 
pupils of a rural school might as well have been appointed 
to rule over their teacher. The baseless fabric of this politi- 
cal vision soon fell to the ground, crushing beneath its ruins 
the very political existence of the negro. Justice, however, 
is generally fairly administered to him, at least when he is 
the accused. If found guilty he is punished; if innocent, ac- 
quitted by the criminal courts. May the time soon come 
when the crimes of the whites against the blacks will be as 
promptly avenged as those of the blacks against the whites 
are now! But at present, while there are in the State peni- 
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tentiary nearly five hundred convicts, native-born Mississip- 
pians, only thirty-three of them are white. Wonderfully law- 
abiding people the whites must be! Besides the statutes in 
the code the negroes have now good reasons to fear the 
unwritten law of Judge Lynch. It is frequently resorted to. 
The judges of the civil courts are believed to be impartial. 
But the ignorance of the colored people makes them fre- 
quently the victims of their shrewder neighbors in buying 
and selling. What pitiful tales could not be told of negroes 
having bought and paid for little homes and farms, only to 
find out that their legal titles to them were worthless! 

And now for morality; and by morality I mean here the 
keeping of the Ten Commandments. We shall see how the 
three first ones are observed by the negroes, when treating 
of their religious condition. The family ties among them 
are such as nature established without the refinements of an 
advanced civilization. The colored father or mother will not 
spare the rod to enforce parental authority, using it at times 
with cruelty. At an early age the child is made to share 
in the labors of the field, and many a bale of cotton has 
been picked by hands not older than nine or ten years. 
But the older people, raised in slavery, feel so keenly the 
want of education that they are willing to sacrifice their 
children’s help in order to give them the doubtful advantages 
afforded by the wretched system of public schools of Missis- 
sippi. It may be said that the negro child, xolens volens, is 
obedient to his parents, but as soon as able to do for him- 
self he easily forgets them and has little concern for their 
welfare. 

It has been repeated ad nauseam that the negro is born a 
thief. Every people emerging from a state of barbarism 
with no well-defined notions about the division of property 
is a people of pilferers. The Africans are no exception, but 
what right-thinking man would call a slave a thief because 
of a Saturday night, after six days’ labor of twelve hours a 
day without remuneration, he crawls to his master’s poultry- 
yard and returns to his cabin with a fowl? Slavery was the 
training-school for pilferers, but shall I call them thieves who, 
during the civil war, were left oftentimes the sole and faith- 
ful guardians of the large fortunes of their masters while 
these were fighting to retain them in bondage? Your poul- 
try, it is true, should be kept under lock and key, but your 
coffers, if filled with gold, are safer in Mississippi than in 
Maine or Minnesota. 
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“As cowardly as a slave” was once a proverb. I[ am far 
from calling the negroes cowards by nature. They did not 
prove cowards against the English in Zulu-land or in the 
land of the Mahdi. But slavery blunts even some of the 
natural instincts and passions of man. The negro has become 
slow to anger, especially against his former master. In con- 
sequence, fewer men are killed in Mississippi by colored peo- 
ple than by white. The proverbial “murderous negro” is 
more a myth than a reality. It is, however, dangerous to 
stir the smouldering native passion of the African. . 

Not only does the colored man of Mississippi indulge in all 
the sins which a naturally lustful disposition is prone to, but he 
proves an apt scholar to learn those forms of vice .which are 
common only to a corrupt civilization. The laborer on the plan- 
tation, like the woman of the town, is not wholly ignorant of the 
secret arts of the professional abortionist of the large city. Were 
Mississippi to keep a record of illegitimacy, Scotland, Sweden, 
and Norway would appear almost pure by her side. Compara- 
tively few illegitimate children are born of white women. The 
law since 1865 forbids marital intercourse among negroes with- 
out previous legal marriage. But they soon discovered how easily 
the tie of a civil marriage can be undone, and, when tired of each 
other, husband or wife will “ buy a divorce.” The phrase is used 
‘to signify the paying of a lawyer’s fee and the costs of court. 
The total expenses do not generally exceed $25 or $30. The 
social ostracism to which a fallen white woman is condemned, 
and which is so powerful an element in the preservation of so- 
‘ciety in America, exercises as yet scarcely any influente on the 
colored people. The genteel-looking colored concubine of a 
white man, or the mistress of a negro, mingles freely in the meet- 
ing-house and benevolent association, as well as at a circus or a 
dance, with the honest, hard-working, lawful wife of the mechanic 
or farmer. This gross immorality is appalling. Yet we should 
not pass too severe a judgment on the African race. They were 
taken from a state of absolute barbarism to become the bondmen 
of a civilized nation. But their masters, at least in this section, 
seldom taught them seriously to respect, even among themselves, 
the laws of Christian marriage. The question might even be 
asked, Did Christian marriage really exist on the majority of the 
plantations? And did the example of the whites teach the blacks 
to abhor fornication? Let the mulattoes, the quadroons, octo- 
roons, etc., answer. Have the negroes of to-day no reason to 
believe that the superior purity of the whites is but a sham? 
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The negro is guilty of sins innumerable against the Sixth Com- 
mandment, but “let him cast the first stone,” etc., etc. 

The African in America is prone to lying, and this proneness 
is sometimes used to frustrate the ends of justice. But even an 
oath, without the knowledge of a Supreme Being and his attri- 
butes—that is to say, without elementary religion—is meaning- 
less. We shall see what manner of religion the colored man has 
been taught in Mississippi. 

I will not accuse him of coveting his neighbor’s goods. His 
present condition appears to him so far superior to that of a few 
years ago that he is satisfied, in his poverty, with the enjoyment 
of liberty. He is not indolent, but, as should have been expected, 
very improvident. So far in Mississippi there is no knotty prob- 
lem to be solved between capital and labor. My description of 
the moral condition of the negroes would be incomplete if I 
should not say that hereaway they have no oe inclination to 
intoxicating liquors. 

I think it proper to repeat here that what I said about the 
morality and what I am about to say about the religious con- 
dition of the negroes in Mississippi is not intended to apply to 
those of Maryland, of Louisiana, or of any other State. There 
is probably as much difference between the colored people of 
Baltimore and New Orleans and those of the interior of this 
State as there is between the Christian Abyssinian and the black 
man of the Congo River. Neither do all my observations apply 
to all the negroes within the limits of the State. Those living 
along the sea-coast, and many in towns, are far superior to the 
plantation blacks along the Mississippi River. 

Speaking generally, the religion of the negroes is a mixture 
of low-grade Protestant Christianity and superstition. Outside 
of Maryland and parts of Louisiana where the original settlers 
were Catholics, our religion never gained a solid foothold in the 
Slave States, and what the negroes know of Christianity they 
learned from their Protestant masters. Nine-tenths of them who 
profess religion belong to the different divisions and sub-divisions 
of the Methodist and Baptist sects. I was passing, several years 
ago, at eleven o'clock P.M., by anegro church. A great noise, 
as of the voices of many people in distress, was rending the air 
fora mile around. I stepped on the threshold of the house of 
worship. The preacher, hoarse from long exertion, yelled and 
howled. Many in the audience now and then cried out: “O 
Lord! O Jesus!” etc. On the floor of the room lay a woman, 
now moaning, now shrieking, as if in a paroxysm of delirium. 
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“What is the matter with her?” I asked one of the worshippers. 
“Got religion,” was the answer. Saddened and disgusted, I 
withdrew, with the firm resolution never again to enter a negro 
meeting-house. The preacher and the woman made me think of 
the energumens cured by our Lord. It is in that woman’s con- 
dition that the change of heart takes place. Such scenes are only 
an improvement on others enacted in the places of worship of 
the whites in the days when it was a sin to play the organ, when 
the violin was an instrument of the devil, and when, instead of 
churches, the good old people had meeting-houses. I remember 
when in a certain locality, where a successful protracted meeting 
(white) was carried on, it was given out during the day that the 
following night there would be shouting at church. It was re- 
ported next morning that the wearing apparel of several ladies 
had suffered materially during the performance. The reformers 
of the sixteenth century could scarcely have divined that, cutting 
loose from the church, they would lead some of their followers in 
Mississippi to the scene described above, and others in New York 
to kneel before a Hindoo idol. 

Services in negro churches do not generally begin before nine 
P.M. Singing, preaching, exhorting, shouting, getting religion 
make up the liturgy. At least once a year a protracted meeting 
is continued for two or three weeks, during which a crop of con- 
versions is grown and gathered. Many a poor creature will work 
all day and spend at night three or four hours in church, allow- 
ing himself but four or five for sleep. Imagine these successive 
nocturnal conventicles of men, women, and children, and judge 
if there might not be some truth in the bad name of such gather- 
ings for gross immoralities. During political campaigns almost 
every church is transformed into a club-house whenever the 
negro vote is needed. Contributions from mysterious sources 
are then received for the support of church and pastor, who lends 
his influence to his benefactors. Happy colored parson! He 
need not pore over ponderous volumes to learn his profession, 
but receives it ready made. Perhaps his hand rested on the plow- 
handle when of a sudden he received a call from the Lord. Leav- 
ing behind (Simon or Andrew-like) the mule and the plow, he 
dons a second-hand coat that falls considere»ly below his knees, 
and, with a Bible under his arm, looks around for a congregation 
to preach to. More than one preacher of my acquaintance can- 
not read writing and cannot more than sign his name. They are 
the masters in Israel. Yet, as an illustration of what possibilities 
the colored people are capable of, there lives in the capital of 
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Mississippi a black minister of the Congregational Church who, 
in education, compares favorably with many of his fellow- 
preachers of the whites. He is not a Mississippian, and is partly 
salaried with Northern money. But in the same city of Jackson 
lives also what is known here asa colored faith-doctor. He wears 
good clothes and always knows where to lay his hand for a dol- 
lar. He lives by the superstition of his race, by his wonder- 
working prayers, the imposition of hands (Voodooism ?), etc. 
He pretends to effect wonderful cures. I have known him to be 
called twenty-five miles away where disease had baffled the skill 
of regular physicians. 

Arethe negroes improving? In material prosperity and edu- 
cation most assuredly ; but not in morality and true religion. It 
is doubtful if to-day there are as many colored: people practical 
Catholics in Mississippi as there were in 1860. In the churches 
of the whites they are tolerated, but seldom welcomed ; and they 
must not mingle in the congregation, but remain separate. 
There are two Catholic orphan asylums, one for girls, the other 
for boys. But in neither can a colored child be admitted. Of 
the one hundred and twenty-five members of religious commu- 
nities employed in educational work, until very recently only one 
taught a colored school. Of churches for colored people or 
charitable institutions we have none. 

It will be found as difficult a task to convert the negroes of 
Mississippi as itis to Christianize the Africans of Africa. Let the 
reader withhold an opinion as to the correctness of my judgment 
until I shall have enumerated briefly the principal difficulties to 
be overcome. 

The first is race-prejudice, shared in, to some extent, by the 
Catholics of Mississippi. It seems to be one of the weaknesses of 
human nature to look upon the unfortunate beings born in 
slavery as radically inferior to the freeman. Slavery is degrad- 
ing, and the free-born holds himself above the slave, even though 
the latter be not responsible for his condition. A generous mind 
rises above this unreasonable prejudice, but the ordinary man, 
who for years held and treated the negroes as chattels, only with 
great difficulty can divest himself of it and kneel, even before the 
God of love, side by side with his former slave. He must be 
imbued with the spirit of Christ to do it. Had slavery been abol- 
ished gradually, without any ruinous shock to the social frame 
of the South, master and freedman might have remained friends 
to their mutual benefit. But after the civil war the white man 
looked upon the negro as the cause of the five years’ strife, of the 
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ruin of his lordly home, of his present poverty and the loss of two 
hundred thousand lives. He considered his former slave his 
legitimate property, of which he had been unjustly deprived by 
the chances of war, and exactions and extortions from the col- 
ored man did not always appear in the light of a moral wrong. 
A few years ago it was fashionable to circulate books intended to 
spread the unchristian theory that negroes were born with the 
indelible curse of God on them, and that they did not descend 
from our common parents, but were the last link uniting the 
brute creation to man. Slavery is abolished, but its concomitant, 
the deep-seated prejudice, the origin of which I have endeavored 
to point out, has not disappeared. It is so powerful that the 
white man associating with negroes, let it be for ever so holy a 
purpose, loses caste and is ostracized. 

Slavery left the black woman a helpless prey to the lust of 
both the black and the white man. If a white woman is insulted 
the guilty wretch is unceremoniously cowhided or hanged by the 
chivalrous Mississippian. But if a black female be enticed into 
bartering her virtue it is nobody’s concern. She is a negro, and 
it is not worth while troubling one’s self about her purity. It 
will not be enough to convert her to the Catholic faith, but it 
will be necessary to form her to heroic virtue, that she may 
withstand the avalanche of temptations and allurements to sin. 
Without pure women we cannot have virtuous mothers and 
Christian families. 

The negro, on being set free, was a homeless and penniless 
pauper. Many a freedman remained, for a time at least, to work 
for his master. But the new generation, raised free, soon devel- 
oped, and yet retain, a migratory and shifting disposition. Being 
generally tenants on small parcels of land, they shed no tears in 
leaving one cheerless cabin for another, and move from planta- 
tion to plantation, from county to county, and from State to State. 
How difficult it will be to form them into congregations and to 
instruct them ! 

The sects of the South have not yet found it advisable to pro- 
selytize the negroes. Indeed, the colored people are often told 
that they are not wanted in the churches of the whites. White 
preachers do not find it agreeable or profitable to minister to 
black congregations. And although numerous self-sacrificing 
apostles leave every year (with their wives and families) for 
foreign countries to convert the benighted Mexicans and the 
Italians, very few of them are found spreading the Bible truth 
among the negroes in the Mississippi swamps. Still, doctors, 
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parsons, and deacons are as thick here as majors, colonels, and 
captains. ‘“ Let black preachers,” they say, ‘preach to the black 
people.” But as soon as Catholics will make serious efforts to 
convert the colored man they must be prepared to meet the 
opposition of white Protestants. These are the employers or the 
landlords of the poor negroes, and are therefore in a position to 
frustrate, to a great extent, any attempt to make them Catholics. 

On the contrary, out of a population of over 1,130,000 not 
more than 14,000 Mississippians belong to the true religion, of 
whom fully 10,000 are bunched together in the counties of Han- 
cock, Harrison, and Jackson (where there are comparatively few 
negroes), and in the towns of Vicksburg and Natchez. The 
remaining 4,000 are scattered over sixty-nine counties, being in 
the proportion of one Catholic to over two hundred and fifty 
non-Catholics. Many a Mississippian never spoke in his life to a 
Roman Catholic, and, were it not for the occasional tirade of the 
rural preacher against the Pope and the Scarlet Woman, and the 
frequent warnings against the encroachments of Romanism, which 
he reads in his Sunday paper, would scarcely know of the exist- 
ence of the largest body of Christians in the world. The secular 
missionary priests (we have no religious community of priests) 
who minister to these four thousand souls, if they have any fixed 
residence at all, must spend much of their time in travelling from 
place to place and visiting family after family. Shall they 
neglect those who are already Catholics in order to stop and 
convert the negroes? The priestly vocation has few attractions 
in the diocese of Natchez, and only one of the thirty priests of 
Mississippi is a native-born Mississippian. The others came to 
the State at the average age of thirty, having in most instances 
a foreign language to learn and to familiarize themselves with 
the abnormal social conditions arising from the strained rela- 
tions of the two races. 

Are these difficulties insurmountable? and shall we, appalled 
by them, give up the task as hopeless? Christ said: “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all things to myself”; and again: 
“There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” These and other 
similar promises must and shall be fulfilled. The commands, 
“ Teach all nations,” “Preach the Gospel to every creature,” are 
binding on the bishops and priests of to-day as they were on the 
apostles. The negroes must be taught, and the Gospel must be 
preachedto them. The task of pointing out the ways and means 
of evangelizing them has already been fulfilled by our bishops at 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. They decreed as follows: 
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“ But it being known from experience that only by missions, catecheti- 
cal instructions, and other exercises of religion especially adapted to their 
understanding and character can they be successfully induced to accept 
the faith and a Christian education, we decree that bishops leave nothing 
undone to have, whenever found possible, churches, schools, orphan asy- 
lums, and homes for the poor erected for the use of the negroes. Not only 
it is our will that a convenient and well-adapted place in the common 
church be assigned to them and the sacraments assiduously administered, 
at their option, without discrimination, but we decree besides that the ordi- 
naries of dioceses select, to share in so great an undertaking (z” partem 
tante solicitudinis), priests, secular or regular, whose only duty shall be to 
preach to these members of Christ’s household, teach the rudiments of 
faith to their children, and discharge the other apostolical duties towards 
them with the assistance of the rectors, to whom we forbid the throwing of 
any obstacle in the way of those missioners to whom the bishop gives so 
holy a charge. And inasmuch as the greatest number of them are yet 
without the pale of the church, it is necessary that the ordinaries seek for 
workmen burning with zeal for souls to send them in that part of the 
Lord’s vineyard (messts Domint). The directors of seminaries should 
know also that it is their duty, sacredly protecting the rights of everybody, 
to carefully nurture in the souls of students vocations of thiskind.... 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the religious communities of missionaries 
deservedly glory in having consecrated themselves to the Lord in order to 
distribute the word of God and the bread of life to men whenever necessity 
requires, they will undoubtedly come cheerfully to the assistance of our 
bishops. 

“ At last, we must not leave it unsaid that the establishing of catechists 
of both sexes would not be found more difficult amongst us than in heathen 
countries, if missionaries would give the subject proper attention. Great 
importance should be attached to this help. They will prepare the way to 
the sacred ministry of the clergy by gathering the negroes in the neighbor- 


hood of the church, teaching them catechism and sacred hymns. Thus_ 


the hard labor of the priest would bear more abundant fruits. 

“In every diocese of this country a collection shall be made each year on 
the first Sunday of Lent, and the receipts thereof shall be sent to a com- 
mittee on home missions to be appointed hereafter.” 


Whatever our private opinions may have been in the past as 
tothe best ways and means of converting the colored people, we 
Catholics are now bound to obey these decrees, of which I have 
endeavored to give a liberal translation. Might we not do more? 
Somebody has said that the three sisters, Prayer, Fasting, and 
Almsgiving, are all-powerful with God. Not many years ago an 
Association of Prayers was established in Europe for the conver- 
sion of England, and thousands upon thousands of Englishmen 
have since been received into the Church. Leo XIII. is thought to 
be more successful in governing the church than several of his 
immediate predecessors. He also ordered more prayers than 
they did, and invited the Catholic world to return to the spirit 
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of St. Francis. The Catholics of the United States are fre- 
quently called upon to exercise almsgiving. But the number of 
their feast-days have been reduced to a minimum, and the law of 
fasting is now, for them, little more than a relic of the past. A 
mass is found in Appendice Missalis Romani pro propagatione fidet 
which is seldom, if ever, said in this country. Here is an humble 
suggestion: Let the feast of the Propagation of the Faith be estab- 
lished on a Sunday, and let it be preceded by a fast-day of obli- 
gation. Thus the three sisters, Prayer, Fasting, and Almsgiv- 
ing, will together present themselves to the throne of God every 
year with the supplication that heresy and infidelity may be ban- 
ished from our country. For those who, having received the 
gift of the apostolate, wish to consecrate their lives to the negro 
missions of the South, a spirit of prayer, mortification, and 
poverty is indispensable. No nation or tribe was ever converted 
except by men imbued with that spirit. Father Faber says: 


“I believe, if this unhappy land [England] is ever to be converted, it 
will be by some religious order who shall exhibit to a degraded and vicious 
people the vision of evangelical poverty in its sternest perfection. The 
land that has forsaken Christ must gather to the Baptist first and be 
attracted to the Jordan by the simplicity of supernatural strictness and 
antique austerity... . All great missionaries, Segneri and Pinamonti, 
Leonard of Port Maurice and Paul of the Cross, have worn instruments of 
penance. .. . Without bodily penance zealousapostolic work hardens the 
heart far more than it sanctifies it.” 


Catholic lavmen, too, may share in this apostolate. Race- 
prejudices are an obstacle in the way of the missionary. They 
should exercise their influence to remove them. It should not 
be forgotten that it is part of our faith that the black and the white 
man are children of common parents and of our Heavenly Father, 
who is no acceptor of persons, and that if acurse was pronounced 
against Cham and his progeny it was blotted out by the blood 
of Christ, who died for all, and makes no difference between Jew 
and Gentile, Greek, Roman, and Barbarian. Our kindness and 
our charity must teach the negroes that, as Christians, we are 
willing to acknowledge them our brothers. 

The layman’s influence must also be exercised to elevate the 
black woman. It is the glory of the Catholic Church that she 
took from paganism, when they were the tools and the slaves of 
the stronger sex, the women from whom our mothers and sisters 
are descended, and made them equal to our forefathers. Shall 
not the Catholic women of to-day, in their turn, extend a friendly 
hand to their black sisters to draw them out of the mire of sin 
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and degradation? It was the task of medizval chivalry to pro- 
tect the life and honor of defenceless women, and the Catholics of 
to-day should not look with indifference upon the prostitution of 
the black woman. Our conduct towards the negroes, if truly 
shaped according to the spirit of the church, will soon teach 
them that we are their friends, and gain us their confidence. 
They will then listen to us. Fiat / L. A. DuTTo. 
Jackson, Miss. 





A DEMURRER TO HENRY GEORGE’S COMPLAINT. 


MR. GEORGE, self-appointed. spokesman of the discontented 
masses, has filed his complaint in the court of public opinion 
against the land-owners. The defendants have filed their varied 
answers, taking issue on the allegations made by the complain- 
ants. Mr. George has become a fanatic in the advocacy of his 
cause, and the defendants have hurled back invective, have 
delved into ancient history for precedents, have quoted and mis- 
quoted the departed oracles of wisdom as authority, and have 
wasted a vast amount of mental energy in denying the injustice 
of private ownership. And as the argument progresses the liti- 
gants grow angry and confused, the issue becomes clouded and 
vague. So the argument for exclusive Possession has become 
popular, and has been stereotyped and printed by the multi- 
tudinous advocates who appear for the defendants. And after 
this Mr. George replies that exclusive fossession wilh be and 
must be maintained under his theory. Then the defendants 
again rally, and plead that private ownership is a natural right 
and must not be infringed. 

But what necessity is there for all these answers, replications, 
and rejoinders, if we can avoid them by interposing an effective 
demurrer? Let us spare discussion as to the justice and expe- 
diency of private ownership, and as to rights divine or human, 
until the needs of the hour demand it. Let us admit the injus- 
tice, and assume private ownership to be a human right and sub- 
ject to change or abolition; and even granting all this, Mr. 
George will not be able to justify his remedy. Admitting all his 
allegations of fact and all his claims of injustice and of common 
right, his remedy is barred both in law and in equity by the 
doctrine of estoppel, and the plea is sustained by the court of pub- 
lic opinion. 
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Examination of Mr. George’s complaint reveals his belief in 
the doctrine of common ownership of land ; that the people as a 
whole own the soil, and individual ownership is immoral. He 
admits that a man has a right to what he produces and to what 
he improves; that when he builds a house or tills and improves 
the soil, he has a right to the building and to the improvements 
in fences, drainage, etc. He admits the necessity of assuring to 
the builder and farmer the possession of the creations of his 
labor, and therefore admits the necessity of giving to them 
exclusive possession of the land on which the improvements are 
made. He proposes to combine these seemingly inconsistent 
ideas by adopting the “taxing land alone”’ theory, making the 
State the universal owner and Mandlord, and giving to the indi- 
vidual owner a possession or tenancy exclusive against all 
comers except the State; and this possession or tenancy to con- 
tinue while the land-tax is paid. The points are briefly these: 
First, he maintains common ownership of land; second, he 
admits the necessity of exclusive individual possession ; third, he 
reconciles the inconsistency by making the State a landlord, and 
the individual owner a tenant. 

For ages the civilized world has rested firm in the belief 
in private ownership. By ownership is here meant exclusive 
possession and right of possession, and that possession only is 
exclusive that bars all, both State and individual. Henry George 
and his disciples propose to modify this possession and make it 
less exclusive by compelling the owner of land to yield a modi- 
cum of his right to the State; virtually changing the /ee, or 
absolute ownership and right of possession, from the individual 
to the State. 

The harshness of this proposed innovation has been concealed 
during the late campaign by generous promises that private 
ownership would practically continue under the proposed plan, 
and that the change would be only in the method of taxation. 
But a change in the method of taxation is not the real issue be- 
fore the court of public opinion, nor is it a change in the amount 
of taxation. The land-tax is only a means of attaining a certain 
end, an adroit method of applying a new theory; it is a tax in 
name only, and actually is a rent for land. Land-taxation as 
now in vogue is based on a certain and fixed principle. It 
admits the exclusive right to possession of land, exclusive even 
of the State. It levies taxes for the expenses of the govern- 
ment ; for improvements, which are a guid pro guo; and for the 
general protection given to property and its owners. The tax 
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changes when the value of the property changes, for the ex- 
penses of the government are apportioned to the amount or 
value of the property demanding protection. 

The real issue is a new reason for paying certain moneys to 
the State, to be collected under the name of taxes, and that 
reason is the right of common ownership of the soil. The pro- 
posed land-tax would be a practical application of community of 
interest in land. The people, represented by the State, would 
hold the /ee—that is, the absolute and paramount title and right 
of possession—and would grant the actual use and possession to 
the individual on his payment ofa rent to be collected by the 
government as a tax. The State would be the landlord and the 
individual in possession would’ be the tenant, and the tenancy 
would continue while the rent or tax is paid, and no longer. A 
man might devise this qualified ownership by will, or might 
convey it by deed, but it would be a devise or conveyance sub- 
ject to the perpetual burden or condition of paying the land.-tax. 
This suggests a feudal relation wholly inconsistent with the 
allodial tenure guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Very unhappily for Mr. George’s proposed remedy, the 
people of this State enacted, a century ago, that all lands within 
the State are to be allodial, the entire property thereof being 
vested iz the owner, subject to escheat in default of lawful heirs; 
and it was also enacted that feudal tenures and their conse- 
quences were abolished.* This act was incorporated in the 
constitution of the State and forms section 13, article i. No 
little publicity was given to this method of owning land, and 
the present occupation of available soil shows that it \became 
very popular. And so the State was continually holding out 
certain representations of private ownership, and citizens were 
continually relying upon them and paying a valuable consider- 
ation in good faith for their land. There was even a further 
assurance given by the State of the absolute security a man 
might have inowning land. Articlei.section 6 of the State con- 
stitution contains this admirable provision: “ Private property 
shall not be taken for public purposes without compensation,” 
and the same assurance is given by the Federal Constitution ;t 
and so the higher rights of the community were barred unless 
compensation was made. 

Now, while the State was making these representations it 
was creating a right made indefeasible by the principle and law 
of esteppel. The declaration of the legislature and further assur- 
ances of the constitution formed a solemn compact between the 
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citizen and the State, by which the legislature and its succes- 
sors were as firmly bound as were the land-owners and their 
heirs and assigns. It was the highest of all human contracts 
concerning the gifts of Providence known to law or equity; it 
issued from the sovereign people, and could be modified or 
abrogated, even for the absolute necessities of the sovereignty 
itself, only on the payment of compensation. The land-owners 
having placed their faith in the explicit declarations and assur- 
ances of the State, and having paid a valuable consideration 
for their possessions, the State is now barred and estopped 
from denying or avoiding them. Whether these declarations 
were to the justice or injustice of future generations is immate- 
rial, for in any event the State cannot now repudiate them 
to the injury of the land-owner, except in the single event of 
that extreme necessity in which property in all things whatso- 
ever becomes common. 

This is, in brief, the law of estoppel. It is a common-sense 
rule of human conduct to insure permanency and equity in 
human affairs, a rule obeyed by honest men and enforced 
against dishonest men.‘ “It forms,” says Professor Story in 
Equity Furisprudence,* “a very essential element in that fair 
dealing and rebuke of all fraudulent misrepresentations which it 
is the boast of courts of equity constantly to promote.” Pro- 
fessor Washburn, in his admirable work on Real Property, very 
tersely declares: “ The learning of estoppels is founded asa gen- 
eral principle on the idea that a man shall not defeat his own 
act or deny its validity to the prejudice of another.” + 

It is not a rule of conduct for individuals alone, but governs 
the affairs of the State as well. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided, in Havemeyer vs. lowa Co.,} that a 
contract made by the State, and valid under the law and con- 
stitution as then expounded, cannot be impaired by succeeding 
legislatures or by the judiciary. The Supreme Court of 
Georgia has decided, in the case of Alexander vs. State of 
Georgia,§ that the State is estopped by its legislative enact- 
ments. And so we could cite authorities ad infinitum, repeatedly 
endorsing and emphatically declaring this undeniable rule of 
civil conduct between the individual and the State. 

Applying this rule to the complaint of Mr. George, and 
briefly summing up, the judgment of the court of public opin- 
ion is that the land-owners may rest safe and secure in their 
possessions unless compensation is paid for what is taken from 


* Vol. ii, p. 868. t+ Washburn, Real Property, vol. iii. p. 70. 
+ 3 Wall. Reports, p. 294. § 56 Georgia Reports, p. 478. 
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them. Innocent purchasers and mortgagees have relied upon 
the representations of absolute and exclusive private ownership 
made by the State and guaranteed by the constitution, and 
have paid a valuable consideration in good faith. Whether the 
representations are true or false, just or unjust, the State can- 
not now repudiate them and take away an innocent man’s prop- 
erty, or any interest in it, even for public purposes, without 
compensation. 

The very thieves and petty banditti among us enforce among 
themselves some little sense of honor and equity in dividing 
their spoils and in secreting one another from their pursuers. 
And so those much-abused “ robbers,” the State and the land- 
owners, will not be without some shadow of honesty and fair 
dealing in settling their affairs together. There is a world of 
wisdom and honesty in that unalterable principle that he who 
seeks equity must do equity and come with clean hands. If, in 
fact, humanity has been robbed among us of its common right: 
to the soil, who are the robbers, if not the people of the State of 
New York? And how was the robbery perpetrated, if not by 
the enactment of those laws of private ownership by their 
authorized voice, the legislature? Mr. George would have 
the people undo this supposed wrong; but how can they at- 
tempt it with hands soiled in the commission of the offence? If, 
in fact, any injury exists, the people themselves have invented 
and operated the machinery that produced it. Mr. George's 
“crusade” has failed. But if it had succeeded; if the: de- 
luding sentences of mistaken economists or the hot words 
of violent demagogues had so misled the people as to have 
induced them to attempt, under the name of “rent-tax,” the 
repudiation of private ownership without compensation, there 
is that in the law, in the constitutions of this State and of the 
United States, and in the conscience of man, which would have 
branded them as false to the highest obligations of natural 
equity. 

ROBERT J. MAHON, 
































LETIERS OF THACKERAY. 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


AMONG the most vexed and vexing of recent literary prob- 
lems there is none which has given rise to fiercer warfare than 
the propriety of baring to the world those hidden nooks and 
corners of an author’s mind which it was his palpable effort to 
conceal. Popular writers are not apt to be credited with any 
undue modesty on this score, and too often, indeed, they seem 
rather to court than to repel publicity; but it is probable that 
even the least retiring would like to bargain for a pedestal 
rather than a dissecting-table, and to have the arranging of their 
owr attitudes and drapery. On the other hand, there are men— 
and Thackeray was one of them—who, while giving two-thirds 
of themselves freely to their readers, claim the privilege of 
keeping the other third in decent obscurity; and it is around 
these men that our insatiable curiosity rages in vain. There is 
something depraved in the restless eagerness with which we 
peer closer and closer into an author’s private life when we are 
for the most part so serenely indifferent to his best work ; and it 
would be edifying to know how many people there are, well 
acquainted with Carlyle’s unhappy Reminiscences, who have 
never read a page of Sartor Resartus. Mr. Froude will of course 
tell us that the mass of mean and trivial matter which he has 
spread so lavishly before the public is essential to a right under- 
standing of the man, and that we cannot do justice to the French 
Revolution or the Life of Cromwell unless we know all about 
the historian’s ill-temper and indigestion, his domestic quarrels, 
his bodily aches, his dinners, and his washing bills. It is the 
part of a true friend, says this uncompromising biographer, to 
withhold nothing; and, such being the case, let us the more 
cheerfully confide ourselves into the hands of our enemies. 
“To love Carlyle,” sighs Mr. Birrell, “is, thanks to Mr. Froude’s 
superhuman ideal of friendship, a task of much heroism, almost 
meriting a pension.” It is, in fact, only possible for those who 
step lightly and with averted eyes past the eight solid, shameful 
volumes in which the dead giant stands pilloried—by his con- 
sent, be it spoken—for the wonder and despair of posterity. 

Happily no such degradation is to be feared for Thackeray. 
The more we are permitted to see of him the more lovable he 
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grows, and “the withered world of Thackerayan satire,” about 
which we have heard such sad nonsense of late, and against 
which Mr. Ruskin has deemed it necessary to warn his docile 
followers, melts into fine mist before the cheery sunshine of a 
smile. Now and then, it istrue, we have an uneasy impression 
that this most genial of men is deliberately pulling on a great- 
coat of cynicism—pulling it on, as it were, before our very eyes, 
and then trying to make us believe it is his own skin. He is 
fond of hinting darkly in his letters that he is about to astonish 
the world with a particularly cold-blooded piece of mockery ; 
and ‘then, while we are endeavoring to adjust our ideas on this 
basis, he steps briskly out of his tub, lets fall his lantern, and 
confronts us with a passage like the following: 


“We are taught to be ashamed of our best feelings all our lives. I 
don’t want to blubber upon everybody’s shoulder, but to have a good will 
for all, and a strong, very strong, regard for a few, which I shall not be 
ashamed to own to them.” 


False shame and a mock indifference were in truth no part of 
Thackeray’s disposition, and every page in this cluster of letters 
so recently given to the public is warm with outspoken friend- 
ship and love. There is no danger of our misapprehending the 
writer’s kindly nature, but the very sincerity and frankness with 
which he reveals at once his most sacred thoughts and his most 
trivial fancies, makes us feel the more strongly that these un- 
reserved outpourings of an affectionate heart should have been 
held inviolate from the book-making world. The author of 
Vanity Fair was, as we all know, singularly sensitive to the vul- 
gar publicity that attends a successful man of letters; he held 
aloof from it as much as possible in life, and he made a pathetic, 
because useless, attempt to cover up his traces before death. 
To him literature was unhappily not only a staft but a crutch; 
he belonged to the melancholy list of those who write for daily 
- bread, and as an inevitable result he produced much that he 
knew to be unworthy of his own genius—miserable little pot- 
boilers, as he sadly calls them, scribbled off in haste while the 
printer’s boy waited in the hall, and intended only to provoke a 
laugh in the quickly forgotten pages of Punch. There is plenty 
of evidence, even in the letters to Mrs. Brookfield, that this kind 
of work was a dismal strain on the proud mind that knew it was 
stooping to paltry things; and we are painfully reminded of 
poor Hood stifling his better genius and his Heaven-sent gift of 
song, while with a heavy heart he wrote the foolish nonsense 
that a thick-skulled public craved. 
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“The French people all talk to me about Ponche when I am intro- 
duced to them, which wounds my vanity, which is wholesome, very likely,” 


comments Thackeray, with grim irony,in one of his Paris 
notes; and again he cries, with a forced laugh that sounds 
almost like a sob, that his task is to jeer and to amuse, and that 
he has written his funniest songs when fit to hang himself. All 
these forced efforts, these ill-begotten changelings of poverty, 
were deliberately discarded by their author when, in his mature 
manhood, he gathered together the children of his brain to 
whom he was willing to play a father’s part. Moreover, he 
made it his especial request that his daughter would not publish 
or assist in publishing any memoirs, reminiscences, or biography 
of his life. Like Caesar, he covered his face decently with his 
mantle ere the death-stroke reached him, trusting that no un- 
kind hand would pluck it rudely aside. That he trusted in vain 
was proven by the recent publication in England of two goodly 
volumes containing all those miscellaneous odds and ends, those 
scourings of his intellectual work-shop, which he fondly hoped 
he had consigned to oblivion; and the Pal/ Mall Gazette, angrily 
confronting the few thoughtful critics who ventured to look 
askance upon the deed, has loudly proclaimed, first, that no 
author has a right to withdraw matter, once printed, from the 
public; and; secondly, that every scrap of Thackeray’s writing is 
of inestimable, nay, paramount, importance to the world. “The 
unwise,” says Candide, “ value every word in an author of re- 
pute”; and, acting on this great principle, the Gazette is likewise 
extremely wroth with Mr. Alfred Ainger for the golden circum- 
spection he has observed in his admirable edition of Lamb. 
Conscious of his unorthodox views, Mr. Ainger defends them 
in a sentence which might be studied with advantage by all 
afflicted with the present editorial mania: 


“Every writer of mark leaves behind him shreds and remnants of stuff, © 
some of which are characteristic and worthy of preservation, and some 
are otherwise; and it is, in my deliberate opinion, an injustice to any 
such writer to dilute his reputation by publishing every scrap of writing 
that he is known to have produced, merely because the necessity of mak- 
ing a choice may expose the editor to the risk of censure.” 


It is hardly worth remarking that such unpalatable excel- 
lence of counsel is in little danger of being taken seriously to 
heart. “It isa blessed privilege,” says a recent critic, “to be 
able to swallow an author whole”; and this being the manner 
in which he is usually served up to us, it behooves us, perhaps, 
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like the philosophical beggar, to convenience sur appetite to 
what there is to eat. But in the matter of letters it is surely 
time to call a halt. Ever since the day that it occurred to 
Pope’s too fertile brain to print his own correspondence—sadly 
touched up and doctored—and then pretend that it was stolen, 


« And what for Caryll once he feigned to feel, 
Transferred in letters, never sent, to Steele,”— 


ever since that inauspicious day the flood of epistolary publica- 
tion has gone on swelling steadily in bulk and dignity. Much of 
it is of true benefit to mankind. The letters of Gray, of Cowper, 
of Scott and Lamb, need no word of praise, no echo of commen- 
dation. They would be of real value were their writers otherwise 
unknown ; and it has always been a matter of regret that Mrs. 
Ritchie’s filial obedience to her father’s wishes has deprived us 
of those delightful, rambling, witty pages in which Thackeray 
threw aside the mask that at best but half-disguised him, and 
laid bare his hopes and sorrows, his ambitions, foibles, sympathy, 
and love. How far the present bulky volume of letters to Mrs. 
Brookfield makes good our loss is a question which does not as 
yet seem easy of answer. They are such pleasant reading, and 
we are so starved for humor in these serious days, that our prin- 
cipal emotion is one of gratitude; but when the laugh is over, 
and the reviewers have ceased uttering fervid nonsense about 
their superlative merits, it is possible that we may arrive at 
something like a real understanding of what these merits are. 
A more judicious editing might perhaps have increased the 
value of the book; for Mrs. Brookfield, while giving us to un- 
derstand that she withholds a portion of the correspondence, 
shows a truly feminine anxiety to crowd a great deal of it into 
print. The result is indeed by no means displeasing, but we 
cannot help recalling Mr. Birrell’s potent suggestion that an 
editor is not a sweep, and that the misdirected energy which 
rescues each trivial notelet from the dust savors rather of a 
collector of curios than of a well-balanced lover of literature. 
An invitation to dinner, for instance, is often a pleasant enough 
thing to get ; but it does not possess any very lively interest for 
coming generations, and to print such a communication is to 
lay one’s self open to the sarcastic comments of the disaffected. 
In one of Sarah Tytler’s recent novels, the hero, a graceless 
young collegian, who writes popular stories for the magazines, 
excuses himself for not corresponding with his family by affect- 
ing to dread just such unseemly revelations of the common- 
place: 
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“Our future biographer,” he sighed, “is always standing behind us. 
Our friends and relatives, the very best of them, are criminally careless 
about not confiding the compromising documents to the embrace of the 
flames. Only think of descending to posterity as the originator of-- 

“*MY DEAR MOTHER: 

“*T am coming home on Wednesday. Seethat my room is aired (for the 
writer may be an interesting invalid). Order a new set of flannels for me; 
the last have been a beastly swindle. 

“*Love to all. 
“<«Tom.’” 

Now, jests apart, the foregoing note is not wholly unsugges- 
tive of the following, which we extract from Mrs. Brookfield’s 
collection : 

“MY DEAR OLD B.: 

“Can you come and dine on Thursday at six? I shall be at home—no 
party, nothing, only me. And about your night-cap, why not come out 
for a day or two, though the rooms are very comfortable in the church 
vaults? Farewell. Ever yours, 

“ LOUISA.” 

This valuable bit of correspondence is enriched with a foot- 
note, several times its length, describing Mr. Brookfield’s pécu- 
niary circumstances, and likewise the “firm rectitude of princi- 
ple” which would not permit him to run into debt—a reflection 
which must have been eminently consoling to his wife and family, 
but which does not particularly concern the idle reader of to-day. 

The longer letters, however, are, with scargely an exception, 
brimful of Thackeray’s peculiar humor—a humor so spontaneous, 
so mirthful, so wantonly absurd that it is more like the merri- 
ment of a bright school-boy than of a gray-headed man of the 
world. How delightful, for instance, when he suddenly breaks 
off from some polite commonplaces to make fhe startling an- 
nouncement : 

“There is a prince here,” he writes from Spa, “ who is seventy-two years 
of age and wears frills to his trousers.” 


That is all. We never hear another word about this scion of 
royalty, and yet, like Mr. F.’s aunt, he stands oddly forth, a 
creature to be remembered when likelier and worthier objects 
are forgot. Or perhaps it is his own note-paper that excites 
Thackeray’s wandering attention, and he stops in the middle of 
a dissertation on Raphael’s pictures to admire with much com- 
placency the nice ruled sheets he is writing on. He interrupts 
himself now to beg prayers in church for Pendennis, that it may 
be cured of its dulness, and now to break forth into honest, 
glowing praise of another great man’s work. 
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“Get David Copperfield,” he writes to Mr. Brookfield. “By Jingo! it’s 
grand; it beats the yellow chap of this month hollow.” 


And again: 

“Have you read Dickens? Oh! it is charming! Brave Dickens! It 
has some of his very prettiest touches—those inimitable Dickens touches 
that make such a great writer of him; and the reading of that book has 
done another author a great deal of good. .. . It has put me on my metal, 
and made me feel I must do something; that I have fame and name and 


family to support.” 


This kind of criticism is balm to our souls after hearing our 
modern prophets assert with much self-satisfaction that David 
Copperfield belongs to the extinct methods of the past, and that 
we are at present enjoying—if we only knew it—something im- 
measurably finer in the dismal commonplaces of the day. There 
is a story of Anne Thackeray, when a little girl, asking her father 
with infantine candor why he could not write a book like Wicho- 
las Nickleby ; and the author of Zhe Newcomes and Henry Esmond 
accepted the childish verdict with truly parental humility. Yet, 
for some inscrutable reason, lovers of Thackeray deem it an es- 
sential part of their creed to sneer at Dickens, just as our realistic 
story-tellers find it necessary to point their own excellence by 
contemptuous references to both these great men. That it is 
possible to do very good work in one’s own peculiar line, with- 
out reducing the value of other people’s work in theirs, is an idea 
which has yet t6 dawn on the critics and novelists who are 
reading us such marvellous lessons in the genial art of self- 
glorification. 

Naturally we look to finding the broadest spirit of toleration 
in one who, like Thackeray, saw the world in its many shifting 
phases and was equally at his ease in them all. Such aman 
cannot well tie himself down to a particular fashion of thought 
and cry out with monotonous persistency that everybody else is 
wrong. If his letters breathe little of that fresh enjoyment 
which makes the true charm of Sir Walter Scott’s, they show us 
instead a great many very humorous and very good-natured 
pictures of London and Continental life. Their writer is just as 
much at bome when dining sedately with his little daughters, 
or sitting up over a glass of brandy and water with his deaf old 
uncle, as when slipping unconcernedly into half a dozen balls 
or lounging in the green-room of a French theatre, “ pitching 
compliments, very large and heavy, of the good old English 
sort,” into the willing ears of a fascinating Parisian actress 
“with sparkling eyes and the prettiest retroussé nosey-posey in 
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the world.” Yet, for all this seeming indifference to his sur- 
roundings, Thackeray manifests a natural, wholesome, old- 
fashioned prejudice in favor of his own land and race; and his 
honest English soul, which has been slanderously called cynical, 
revolts energetically from the real cynicism, shallow, flippant, 
and brazen, of the Parisian wits. Twice we see him turning 
angrily from the stage where a tiny child has been brought out 
to sing coarse, mocking songs “in a feeble, tender, infantine 
pipe” which reminds him painfully of his own wee daughters at 
home. 

“There was a little girl acting who made one’s heart ache,” he writes 
another time. “Poor little rogue! she sang one of her songs from an 
actor’s arms—a wicked song in a sweet little innocent voice.” 

The easy laugh with which a Frenchman greets the downfall 
of all he should hold precious rings strangely and sadly in 
Thackeray’s startled ears: 

“They don’t care for anything,” he says wonderingly, ‘‘ not for religion, 
not bravery, not liberty, not great men, not modesty.” 

But he says it with a tolerant shrug, as of one who may find 
himself mistaken after all, and who, at best, has but little taste 
for quarrelling with the weaknesses and vices of humanity. 
It is only when it comes to a question of creeds that this serene 
forbearance waxes suddenly into a most unreasonable asperity ; 
and the man who can be so lenient to mere worldly folly pro- 
ceeds to work himself into a white heat over the pernicious 
counsels of the Jmitatio. Now, advice to cloistered monks is 
not always applicable to ordinary every-day existence; but the 
temperate wisdom of A Kempis ought not to alarm the most 
apprehensive, and surely in these days of ever-increasing activity 
there is little danger of our 

“ Steam-nursed, steam-borne, steam-killed, 
And gas-enlightened race ” 

relapsing into monastic solitude and quiet. Yet here we see 
Thackeray gravely and angrily insisting that the shadow of the 
Middle Ages hangs like a cloud over the brilliant sunshine of the 
nineteenth century, and all because of one small volume in which 
many Christians have found continued strength and consolation : 

“The scheme of that book carried out would make the world the most 
wretched, useless, dreary, doting place of sojourn. There would be no 
manhood, no love, no tender ties of mother and child, no use of intellect, 
no trade or science.” 

This is bad enough, surely, but there is even worse to come ; 
for if we persist in listening to the admonitions of that terrible 
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old monk who, like the wild huntsman, carries desolation in his 
train, we are going, before we know it, to be reduced to 


“A set of selfish beings, crawling about, avoiding one another, and per- 
petually howling Miserere.” 


From this truly terrible possibility it is pleasant to turn to 
brighter pictures, to follow Thackeray and his little girls into 
Germany and down the Rhine, to see him picking up every- 
where scenes and characters for his great novels—there is one 
sketch of a musical party which is the very prototype of Mr. 
Honeyman’s evening at home—and to listen to the tender, lov- 
ing, whimsical praise he lavishes on his two small comrades, 
who plainly make the whole journey bright for him. 


“ Anne is a fat lump of pure gold,” he writes delightedly; “the kind- 
est, dearest creature, as well as a wag of the first water. It is an immense 
blessing that Heaven has given me such an artless, affectionate compan- 


ion. 


That sensitive and uneasy vanity which is presumably the 
birthright of every author appears to have been somehow left 
out of Thackeray’s constitution. He laughs good-humoredly at 
the critics, and he tells us with unaffected glee how his mother’s 
old friend, Madame Colemache, insisted on introducing him to 
the authoress Madame Ancelot, who was just dying to see him— 
“only I found, on talking to her, that she didn’t know who I was, 
and so was no more dying than the most lively of us.” In the 
same insouciant spirit was his absurd proposal to Macaulay that 
they should change identities at Sir George Napier’s dinner, in 
order to baffle the curiosity of a young American lady who was 
coming especially to gratify what she declared was the greatest 
desire of her life by gazing at these two distinguished authors. 
Macaulay, who regarded his literary fame as far too august a sub- 
ject for idle mirth, and who would have been about as prompt as 
Cicero to relish a jest at its expense, replied solemnly that he did 
not approve of practical joking, and the two lions were each 
forced to bear their respective honors. “I am afraid I disgusted 
him,” writes Thackeray, with that happy indifference which 
served to neutralize the natural melancholy of his disposition, 
and which, aided and abetted by “a sort of artistical good-will 
to most men,” carried him with tolerable smoothness over the 
ruts of life and saved him an incalculable amount of discomfort. 

The American letters display to perfection this good-tem- 
pered and jovial unconcern. Whether their writer be gratified, 
amused, or simply bored, he takes all things as they come and 
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makes the best of every new experience. That he has leisure 
to jot down his impressions to absent friends is owing, appar- 
ently, ‘to his not being called on every half-hour or so to state 
them for the benefit of enterprising reporters. These gentry 
were neither so numerous nor so formidable thirty-six years ago 
as they are to-day, and the scant breathing-spells between lec- 
turing, sight-seeing, and dining out were not of necessity filled 
in then, as now, by answering with monotonous precision the 
Shorter Catechism of the Press. The first letter dates from New 
York, where the tremendous stir and bustle, the panting, rest- 
less activity, seems to have filled Thackeray—at heart the most 
idle of men—with rather more apprehension than delight. It 
is all very amazing, of course, but hardly what he would con- 
sider comfortable. As we read the following trenchant bit of 
description, we wonder what words would be left in his vocabu- 
lary could he stand in its streets to-day : 


‘‘ Broadway is miles upon miles long, a rush of life such as I have never 
seen ; not so full as the Strand, but so rapid. The houses are always being 
torn down and built up again; the railroad cars drive slap into the midst of 
the city. There are barricades and scaffoldings banging everywhere. I 
have not been in a house, except the fat country one, but something is 
being done to it, and the hammerings are clattering in the passage, ora 
wall or steps are down, or the family are going to move,” 


It is evident he gets his real enjoyment out of the tranquil, 
leisurely Southern towns, where nobody dreams of taking the 
trouble to be enthusiastic over him. He is delighted with Rich- 
mond and Savannah, and above all with Augusta, where he has 


“A snug little languid audience of three or four hundred people, far too 
lazy to laugh or applaud; a famous good dinner, breakfast, etc.; and lei- 
sure all the morning to think, and do, and sleep, and read as I like.” 


He expresses, moreover, some exceedingly unorthodox views 
on American women and American negroes, finding the former 
to be pretty enough, but “lean as greyhounds” and prodigious- 
ly over-dressed; and the latter to be most prosaically contented 
in their bondage. 

“The negroes don’t shock me or excite my compassionate feelings at 
all; they are so grotesque and happy that I can’t cry over them. The 
little black imps are trotting and grinning about the streets, women, work- 
men, waiters, all well fed and happy.” 


And he proceeds forthwith to illustrate the subject with a 
pen-and-ink drawing of his fat negro servant, concerning which 
it may be sufficient to say that it is at least no worse than the 
other pen-and-ink drawings with which the letters abound. Let 
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us remember that they are from Thackeray’s hand, and that he 
never intended we should look at them. 

In fact, he never intended we should look at the letters: them- 
selves, and our enjoyment of them is sensibly marred by the ob- 
trusive reflection that they would, in all probability, have re- 
mained unwritten could their author have foreseen their fate. 
That Mrs. Ritchie has sanctioned their publication is a circum- 
stance which only partly reconciles our conscience to a close, 
cold scrutiny of such confiding self-revelations. No one ever 
wrote with more perfect frankness than Thackeray. If he felt 
happy he said so brightly; if he felt sad he openly betrayed 
his dejection. And underlying all the humorous drollery of his 
letters is a strain of profound weariness, of utter lassitude and 
depression. He, too, like Amiel, lacked the courage to be light- 
hearted in the incessant warfare of life. 


“I don’t pity those who leave the world,” he sighs, “not even a fair 
young girl in her prime. I pity those remaining.” 


When Mr. Brookfield’s father dies he writes thus to his ab- 
sent friend : 

“We've lived as much in forty years as your good old father in his four- 
score; don’t you think so ?—and how awfully tired and lonely we are.” 
And again, struggling dimly with despondency, he protests that 
to him, at least, existence is no boon: 


“T could find it in my heart pretty readily to have an end of it.” 


The very fulness of his life at times wearies and repulses 
him. He cries out impatiently that idleness is best, and that a 
blessed repose of mind and body is worth all the troublesome 
turmoil of success. It is plain that he enjoys very little of that 
solid satisfaction which most authors derive from a perpetual con- 
templation of their own laurels; and this loss, irreparable indeed 
to him, is not wholly without compensation to his readers. There 
is something pleasingly human in the modest dissatisfaction of 
a great man; there is something inexpressibly soothing in the 
very thought of a successful novelist who does not find he has 
a mission to regenerate all fiction. We admire Thackeray none 
the less after reading this bundle of letters; and, in view of the 
disastrous revelations too often forced upon the world by the 
publication of a writer’s correspondence, there can be no 
stronger praise than to add that we love him a great deal 
more. AGNES REPPLIER. 
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OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE obedience of Catholics is wonderful. It is more than 
natural and can be accounted for only as the effect of grace. 
Though very extensive, still it is by no means blind. It is in- 
telligent rather, because it is submission to just law and in con- 
sequence of principles previously admitted. But law is one 
thing, advice another: the former is disobeyed, the latter is 
disregarded. 

For Catholics the maintenance of parish schools is no longer 
an advice; it has become a law. The Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, the decrees of which were ap- 
proved by Rome, not only exhort with paternal love, but also 
command with all the authority which they possess, that Catho- 
lic parents procure for their offspring a truly Christian and 
Catholic education, and that they protect them from the dangers 
of merely secular instruction by sending them to parochial or 
other Catholic schools. 

For this purpose they decree: 

1.“ That within two years from the promulgation of the Council a 
Catholic school shall be erected and perpetually sustained in each parish 
not already provided with one, unless the bishop, on account of peculiar 
difficulties, shall see fit to grant an extension of time.” 2, “ The priest 
who through grave negligence shall fail in erecting a school within that 
time or in sustaining it, or who, after repeated warnings, shall neglect it, 
shall merit removal from his church.” 3. “ The mission or parish which 
shall neglect to help its priest erect or sustain a school, so that on account 
of this neglect the school cannot be established or maintained, shall be 
reprimanded by the bishop, and by the most prudent and most efficacious 
means shall be induced to contribute the necessary assistance.” 4. “ All 
Catholic parents are obliged to send their children to the parochial 
schools, unless they sufficiently provide for their Christian education at 
home or in other Catholic schools, or unless, with the proper safeguards, 
they have the bishop’s permission to send them to secular institutions.” 

Thus, urged on by experience, the advice of former years has 
developed into the law of the present time. The bishops of the 
United States have not waited until the full extent of secular 
and irreligious education was made manifest. Europe did that, 
and to-day even Catholic countries are reaping a harvest of 
infidelity and irreligion. Their clergy realize now, but too late, 
the fault committed in neglecting the Christian education of 
youth. They are endeavoring to make better provision for the 
future, but the past has gone beyond control. They confess that 
When the schools were open to them and Catholic instruction 
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might have been imparted, it was in too many cases neglected. 
They repent now of their neglect, and fight for readmission to 
the schools from which they are excluded. In some places the 
only remedy is the establishment of separate Catholic schools. 
The experience of Europe is dearly bought. Priceless souls 
have been lost to faith and to God. Even from a material point 
of view the church has keenly felt the loss. Notonly has she been 
forced to maintain separate schools at great expense, but an- 
archy and revolution, the effects of secular education, have 
threatened to seize what has been hers for centuries—the hearts 
of the people. The Catholics of the United States are not in 
favor of anarchy, and they maintain the rightful ownership of 
property ; hence, besides the religious motives, which of course 
are the dominant ones, they desire Catholic schools. 

The bishops in council have made the law, and obedience, full 
and cheerful, intelligent and practical, is manifested in every 
diocese. In the North and in the South, in the East and in the 
West, everywhere Catholic schools are being built. Soon, not 
only in the cities, but in every town that has a Catholic church, 
there will be a Catholic school. This will be a benefit to the 
civil order as well as to religion. In the Catholic school the 
orderly classes will find a nursery for the virtues of the citizen. 
Catholic schools infuse respect for legitimate authority; godless 
education has a contrary tendency. Catholic schools are con- 
servative without hindering a wholesome progress. They 
leaven society with the elements of well-ordered progress. 
They are the antidote for the poison of to-day. 

It is evident, therefore, that for the Catholics of this, country 
there is no longer any question as to whether we shall have 
parish schools. Their existence is assured. The question now 
is, How to make them better, how to make them _ perfect. 
For this purpose Diocesan School Boards have been organized 
throughout the land, and their beneficial influence is already ap- 
parent. There is greater unity of purpose and of action. More 
interest is manifested in the work, and as a consequence the edu- 
cational pulse beats stronger. Men who formerly took things as 
a matter of course have become quite active under the new 
decrees. Teachers, pupils, and parents all recognize that a cer- 
tain centralization of school work has taken place, and that for 
the future their zealous pastors will not be forced to fight alone 
for the school. Each school, being part of a general system, is 
now backed by all the others. This backing is not financial but 
moral, for the vested rights of parishes have not been ignored but 
fully recognized. Each school makes and pays its own expenses. 
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The Council decrees that one or more priests who are con- 
versant with school affuirs shall be appointed by the bishop to 
be the Diocesan Board of Examination, It shall be the duty of 
this board to examine all who desire to teach in the parish 
schools, and to grant them, if found competent, a diploma. This 
diploma shall be good for five years and shall be recognized in 
all dioceses of the United States. Besides this board the bishop, 
according to his judgment, shall appoint District Visiting 
Boards, whose duty it shall be to visit, examine, and report to 
him on the parish schools of the diocese. This report is to be 
made through the Diocesan Board of Examination. The Dis- 
trict Visiting Boards are thus in subjection to the Central or 
Diocesan Board. In some dioceses the two boards are merged 
into one which performs the work of both. The Council adds 
that certain rights and privileges, to be defined by diocesan stat- 
utes, should be allotted to laymen; from which it appears that 
the right of parents to the education of their children is deemed 
sacred in the eyes of the church, and that, as soon as circum- 
stances will allow, the priesthood will be assisted in school work 
by zealous laymen. These are far-reaching regulations, and if 
properly carried out cannot but be very beneficial to the cause 
of Catholic education. 

Having thus sketched the legal basis of the Catholic 
school system the kind reader will bear with a few words 
of a practical character embodying the fruits of experi- 
ence and observation. Through the Diocesan School Boards 
the schools are assured of a competent corps of teachers, and the 
teachers are given a standing which formerly they did not pos- 
sess. Though the good-will and Christian spirit of those who 
taught in previous years are not questioned, still it is certain 
that the law of examination will work to advantage in the future 
by preventing incapable teachers from seeking a charge. They 
who were competent before the law was made are now still more 
competent. The parochial teacher of to-day, thus holding a po- 
sition of honor, will, we trust, have one of fair emolument also. 
This emolument should not be confined to the higher grades, for 
the teachers of primary studies are just as much entitled to it. 
It is a mistake to think that any one is good enough and knows 
enough to teach the primary course. Successful results in edu- 
cation depend on good beginnings, and the simpler the studies 
the more thorough must be the teacher’s knowledge of them, 
and, especially, proficiency in imparting them. A routine teacher 
cannot succeed in the primary grade. The little children are 
too natural to be well instructed by artificial methods. 
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Another work of the Diocesan Board of Examination is the 
arranging of a course of studies. To take in just enough and 
leave out what is superfluous is surely a difficult task. How- 
ever, one defect may be avoided. This is the “cramming pro- 
cess” of the public schools. The judgment and memory of the 
child should be allowed to develop naturally during its first 
years at school. They should be assisted and trained by com- 
petent teachers; but this training should not be forced or made 
up of a jumble of many things and a real knowledge of nothing. 
In after-years progress will be easier and more rapid if a firm 
foothold in the elements has been secured in the primary course. 
Even though the child has at disposal but a few school years, the 
treatment should be the same. If during these years it acquires 
the habit of study and learns to like it, a self-educated man will 
be the superstructure of the solid foundation laid at school. On 
the contrary, if the child is a victim of the “ cramming process,” 
it will never touch a book after leaving the grind of school. 

They are to be pitied whose duty it is to select text-books for 
a diocese. Of course it is supposed they have nothing to do but 
listen to the agents of various publishing houses; but when 
these gentlemen are through criticising each other's publica- 
tions, one is inclined to believe that there is no series of school- 
books fit for adoption. The practical solution of one board was 
to adopt no series of books whatever as of obligation. The solu- 
tion of another was to insist on a revision as a condition of adop- 
tion. The revision was made, and thus better text-books se- 
cured—an advantage due to the establishment of school boards. 
Objectionable text-books now seem destined to be excluded from 
our schools. The energy of publishing houses is commendable, 
and promises that good books will be made even better and 
lower prices obtained ; for “ competition is the life of trade” in 
school-books as in everything else. However, these prices are 
justified by the certainty of a larger and surer trade than could 
be promised by individual schools. 

Text-books should be within the reach of all. The poor as 
well as the rich should have them. To compass this result the 
Fourth Council of Cincinnati ordains that “Any gain resulting 
from the sale of text-books by those in charge of schools shall be 
used for the benefit of the schools, and chiefly to purchase books 
for the poorer children.” So wise a regulation should have gen- 


eral force. 
Effective school work depends not a little on the school- 


building. With what consistency can a child be taught habits 
of personal cleanliness at school while all its surroundings, build- 
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ing, walls, floors, and desks, are in a state of untidiness and neg- 
lect? How can it be taught to respect the property of others 
when it daily sees the walls, desks, fences, and out-houses of the 
schools defaced by the pupils with impunity? These may seem 
trifling examples, but school work is made up of trifles. Educa- 
tion is imparted, not as a solid substance and all at once, but is 
the effect of a gradual process of development by means of mi- 
nute influences. The school-building should therefore be neat 
and clean; this does not imply that it must be luxurious and ex- 
pensive. Many a rich person is untidy, while the poor are often 
neat. Cleanliness is a trait of virtue and not of wealth. 

To do good work the child should like its school. This can- 
not be the case if the rooms are so defectively lighted that a 
constant straining of the eyes is necessary, or if the air of the 
room is foul and unhealthy. Children must have good air and 
plenty of light in order to be happy. It is only happy school- 
children that make fair progress in their studies. 

Education is threefold according to the Catholic system— 
moral, intellectual, and physical. If our schools are careful of 
the moral and intellectual training of their pupils they should 
not be neglectful of their physical development. Calisthenics 
and other bodily exercises may be used to advantage. They 
will serve to counteract any incipient tendency towards deform- 
ity, and, especially, will render well-developed children more 
graceful in action. An eminent surgeon states that nearly 
ninety per cent. of all cases of spinal curvature occur during 
school-life. The faulty construction of desks and seats may 
often be blamed for this and many other deformities. Good and 
comfortable desks may be bought to-day as cheap as the benches 
of thirty years ago. Then why not use them? Again, many of 
the school-children of to-day, especially those who attend the 
public schools where the “cramming process” is in vogue, ap- 
pear languid and spiritless. If a school-girl can walk scarcely 
twenty or thirty minutes without fatigue, her physical develop- 
ment is not what it should be. And still she is expected to 
spend from six to ten hours each day at study. This is edu- 
cating one part of the child atthe expense of the other. This 
is not in accord with good sense, and should be no part of the 
Catholic system. 

The importance of thorough ventilation in schools cannot be 
overlooked. In Michigan, a State noted for its superior educa- 
tional system, not one in three of all public school-buildings is 
properly lighted and ventilated. Possibly the same may be said 
of some of its older Catholic schools. To secure ventilation 
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teachers resort to opening windows—a remedy as bad as the de- 
fect. A draught of air, by this means of ventilation, is allowed 
to blow upon the pupils, and chronic catarrhal affections and dis- 
eases of the throat, nose, and ears are the result. The tempera- 
ture of the school-room should not be higher than sixty-eight or 
seventy degrees, whereas in the majority of school-rooms it 
ranges from seventy to seventy-eight degrees. When leaving 
the dry atmosphere of such a room and going out into the damp 
and frosty air of mid-winter, pupils suffer greatly, and pulmo- 
nary troubles are often the consequence. Ventilation, to be use- 
ful, should be constant and not spasmodic. 

‘ But how shali we support our schools? The just and the 
American reply is, From an equitable share of the school-tax, 
paid by Catholics no less than by Protestants. But until this 
or some other fair method is introduced the practical response 
must be, From our own resources. It is desirable that the paro- . 
chial schools be free schools. Various plans are in use for this 
purpose, with greater or less success. Some parishes take from 
the ordinary revenues of the church what is required to support 
the school. ‘“ The school of to-day is the congregation of to- 
morrow: take away the school,” they say, “and in a few years 
the church-doors may be closed.” Others, though admitting 
the truth of this remark, prefer to support their schools by col- 
lecting fees from each pupil able to pay. Theoretically this may 
be good, but with free public schools in opposition to it the 
practice is rendered difficult. Again, in some parishes school 
societies are organized, whose members pay dues which go to 
support the schools. Quite an amount is collected in ‘this man- 
ner, and what more is needed is taken from the ordinary reve- 
nues. There is another system which seems entirely just and 
works well in many places. By it the school is rendered self- 
supporting. To the free parochial department, consisting of the 
studies usually taught children, a senior or academic course is 
added. The pupils of this grade are required to pay charges 
for tuition. Instrumental music, which to-day has become so 
general, is also made a source of revenue. Ordinarily only the 
wealthier class of children are able to continue at school after 
their twelfth or thirteenth year. Up to that time the education of 
allis free. The upper departments of the school thus support 
the lower, and together they afford an excellent education both 
in what is necessary and what is optional. Exceptionally bright 
children of poor parentage may easily be made partakers of this 
advantage, and given free tuition in the higher grade. The 
burden of support, according to this plan, is also placed where 
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properly it belongs—on those who require more extensive in- 
struction and are able to pay for it. If the high-schools of the 
country were supported in this manner they would not be such 
an injustice to the poorer classes who cannot use them. 

Maintaining parochial schools is a burden, but it is one of the 
sweetest burdens of Catholic life. The lively faith, the fervent 
devotion, the unsullied innocence of our children are surely 
worth preserving. There are too many wrecks on the sea of 
life, and most of them are caused by defective education in 
childhood’s years. The Catholic Church, which in the centuries 
of the past preserved society from the effects of ruthless barba- 
rian invasions, is determined to defend it now from greater and 
more destructive enemies—from irreligion and pagan infidelity. 
She will do this now, as in the past, by her schools. 

Marshall, Mich. P. A. BAART. 






































HYMN TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


As the moon on the ocean, 
As the wind through the willow, 
As sleep o’er emotion, 
As sweet dreams round Care’s pillow, 
My spirit confesses 
Thy power, and blesses 
Thy name, O sweet Star of life’s billow. 


When tempest and thunder 
Around me were raving, 
And the hungry deep, under, 
Howled clamorous craving, 
And answered, wild moaning, 
The whirlblast’s hoarse groaning, 
Thy light was my guiding and saving. 


And, now, where I see thee 
Smile forth in the air, 
I kneel down and breathe thee 
A heart-uttered prayer. 
O MARY, receive it 
In love, and believe it, 
Though simple, in reverent devotion sincere. 
F. W. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 


WHEN the flourishing colony established by Lord Baltimore 
and the Catholics upon the St. Mary’s River in 1634 was con- 
verted from an asylum of civil and religious toleration into an 
arena of savage persecution, the pacific founders of Maryland 
fied further into the wilderness from an oppression more galling 
than that which they had left behind them in the Old World. 
The era of Catholic toleration, the fairest episode in the history 
of English colonization on this continent, was succeeded by a 
century of religious bigotry and incessant persecutions not to 
be relaxed until the English power itself was broken for ever by 
the American Revolution. 

The beginnings of Georgetown College, including the parent 
school at Bohemia Manor, date back to the days of the Jacobite 
wars and “Charlie over the water.” When the Young Pre- 
tender landed in Scotland and carried his standards in triumph 
almost to the gates of London, the unhappy Catholics were 
ground between the upper and nether millstones. His defeat at 
Culloden and flight in woman's disguise from the kingdom com- 
pleted their discomfiture. Rightly or wrongly, George II. 
suspected the Catholics of sympathy with the Stuarts, and both 
at home and in the colonies they were made to feel his ven- 
geance. The penal Jaws in Maryland were so rigorously en- 
forced that the Land of the Sanctuary soon became the camping- 
ground of informers and a hotbed of religious fanatics. Chief 
objects of their wrath, common prey of Episcopalian and Puri- 
tan sectaries, were the sons of Loyola, those apostles of the 


Maryland missions, who laid the foundations of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Fleeing into the forests, the Jes- 
uits and many of the laity of Maryland sought a place of refuge r 
across Chesapeake Bay, near the border-lines of Delaware and i 
Pennsylvania, into the more tolerant jurisdiction of which colo- T 
nies they might readily escape if discovered and pursued by the . 
myrmidons of the persecutors. Here the hunted Jesuits found ‘g 
a safe asylum, and the sense of security was enhanced, as Father T 
Mosley quaintly remarks, because it was “nigh Philadelphia, “ 
which is a vast advantage.” * L 

Augustine Herman, a well-known New Netherland Dutch- th 


man of the olden day, from whom some of the most respectable 
* Shea’s Catholic Church in Colonial Days, p. 369. 
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families of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland are de- 
scended, owned a manor near the Great and Little Bohemia riv- 
ers in Cecil County, Maryland. Hither came, in 1704, Father 
Thomas Mansell, pioneer of the fugitive Jesuits from Southern 
Maryland. He obtained a patent, July 10, 1706, under condi- 
tions of plantation, for four hundred and fifty-eight acres of land 
near the southeast junctions of the above rivers; and James 
Heath, a Catholic settler, sold the Jesuits later on an adjacent 
tract where the manor-house of the fathers and a chapel for the 
Catholics of the vicinity were erected. Father Mansell con- 
veyed the plantation to Father Thomas Hodgson, February 20, 
1723, and, as we are informed by Dr. John Gilmary Shea, “ Bo- 
hemia seems to have been for a long period in the early history 
of the American Church the Tusculum of the Society of Jesus.””* 

The name of Poulton should be cherished by the Catholics 
of this country, for it is connected with the first Catholic school 
of which we have any record in the English colonies—that of 
Bohemia Academy. Father Thomas Poulton, S.J., opened this 
school in 1745 or 1746. But over a hundred years earlier 
another Maryland priest of the same honored name, Father 
Ferdinand Poulton, who went by the name of Father Brock, 
submitted to his order a scheme for establishing a seat of learn- 
ing in the province of Maryland. “The hope of establishing a 
college which you hold forth,” said the Jesuit provincial in a 
letter to Father Brock, “1 embrace with pleasure, and shall not 
delay my sanction to the plan when it shall have reached ma- 
turity.” + 

Father Brock was accidentally shot soon after, while crossing 
the St. Mary’s River, and his educational scheme for the Catho- 
lics of Maryland appears to have died with him. The missiona- 
ries, from the days of Fathers White and Rigby, had, of course, 
maintained schools of some sort in the province, but, as Chief- 
Justice Taney says in his autobiography, the rigors of the times 
and the penalties denounced against those who imparted Catho- 
lic education rendered it necessary to resort tosecrecy. Father 
Thomas Poulton, who joined the Maryland missions in 1738, and 
was stationed at Bohemia from 1742 to 1749, opened his famous 
school about the time of the defeat of the Young Pretender. 
The terms for those who studied the classics were £40 a year, 
and £30 for those who took only the English course. Peter 
Lopez, Daniel Carroll, Edward Neale, the Virginia as well as 
the Maryland Brents, and others among the Catholic planters, 


* Ibid, p. 404, + U.S. Cath, Mag., vii. p. 580. 
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sent their sons to Bohemia Academy. ‘“ Among the earliest 
known pupils were Benedict and Edward Neale, James Heath, 
Robert Brent, Archibald Richard, and ‘ Jacky Carroll,’ a future 
archbishop of Baltimore. The highest number of pupils did not 
apparently exceed forty.” * 
Here the proscribed priests ave the Catholic youth of the 
colony the rudiments of a classical education; here in unfre- 
quented wilds beyond the Chesapeake, a hundred and fifty years 
ago, was established the mother-house from which arose George- 
town College; here was opened the only professedly Catholic 
seat of education in the British colonies of North America. 
Bohemia Academy was maintained for Over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. ‘When the Jesuits were disbanded by their suppression 
in 1773, and the toga, in the rising tide of the Revolution, finally 
yielded to arms, their Tusculum in the sylvan solitude of the 
Eastern Shore suffered the common fate of the times. Their 
academy was closed for sixteen years, and when the scattered 
faculty resumed the education of youth the field of their labors 
was transferred from the Eastern Shore to the Heights of 
‘Georgetown, on the Potomac River. The old Bohemia mother- 
house in the days of persecution had fulfilled its mission, and its 
young daughter, born into the world in the happier days of free- 
dom, grew into maturity almost on the spot where Father 
White, one hundred and fifty-five years before, had first borne 
the message of the Gospel to the Indian tribe of the Piscataways. 
Georgetown College was established in 1789, about sixteen 
years after the closing of the academy of Bohemia Manor, and 
is the oldest Catholic college, as its founder, Rev. John Carroll, 
was the first Catholic bishop in the United States. A Jesuit at the 
time of the suppression of the Society by Pope Clement XIV. in 
1773, Father Carroll did not submit himself to the voluntary rule 
of association under which the disbanded Jesuits of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania decided to live after their corporate dissolution. 
The first Jesuit missionaries of Maryland had acquired a consid- 
erable landed estate under conditions of plantation laid down by 
the early proprietary government, and this was augmented from 
time to time by purchases and grants for missionary purposes 
from the Indians, and by bequests on the part of pious and opu- 
lent planters among the colonists. The Jesuits owned several 
large and fertile farms in Maryland at the time of their suppres- 
sion, and they supported themselves and continued their mis- 
sionary labors in that colony out of the revenues derived from 
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these farms, which certain individuals held in confidential trust’ 
for the owners. The voluntary association of ex-Jesuits still re- 
’ cognized Father John Lewis, late provincial of the order, as their 
superior, and Father John Ashton, one of their number, and a 
man of extraordinary administrative talents, as their procurator, 
or manager of the temporalities. Father Lewis was soon ap- 
pointed vicar in this country of the vicar-apostolic of the Lon- 
don district, and held that position until superseded in 1784 by 
Rev. John Carroll, whose appointment had been urged upon the 
Holy See by Benjamin Franklin, then minister to France. 
While Father Carroll thus became the superior in spirituals, the 
patrimony of the old Maryland Jesuits was continued in charge 
of Father John Ashton, an Irish Jesuit who came to Maryland 
in 1767, and whom Father Carroll described in a letter to Rev. 
Charles Plowden in 1780 as “ the most industrious man in Mary- 
land,” adding, “It is a pity he could not have the management 
of all the estates belonging to the clergy in this country; they 
would yield thrice as much as they now do.” Father Carroll’s 
thoughts had been long directed to the establishment of an 
academy for youth and a seminary on Georgetown Heights for 
ecclesiastical students. He submitted his plans to his English 
friend, Father Plowden, and solicited aid and subscriptions from 
the wealthy Catholics of Great Britain. On the 30th day of 
March, 1787, he sent out to England “ Proposals for Establishing 
an Academy at Georgetown, Potowmack River, Maryland.” 
Rey. Charles Plowden and Edward Weld, Esq., and lady were 
the persons to whom the appeal was addressed. After stating 
the object of the institution and the plan of education, Father 
Carroll designates the gentlemen who will receive subscriptions. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton heads the committee for Mary- 
land, George Meade for Pennsylvania, Col. Fitzgerald for Vir- 
ginia, and Dominick Lynch for New York. The document con- 
cludes as follows: 

“Subscriptions will also be received and every necessary information 
given by the following gentlemen, directors of the undertaking: The Rev. 
Messrs. John Carroll, James Pellentz, Robert Molyneux, John Ashton, and 
Leonard Neale.” 

Father Carroll's hopes for English aid were destined to dis- 
‘appointment. ‘“ These missives were despatched,” said the late 
Father John G. Sumner, S.J., in a memoir of Georgetown Col- 
lege, “freighted with the best hopes of our energetic founder, 
but destined, as tradition states, to prove fruitless of result.” 

It had been Father Carroll's original intention not to confide 
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his proposed college to the sole care of his ex-Jesuit associates, 
but to unite with them the Sulpicians who had arrived from, » 
France in 1790 in consequence of the Revolution. With this ob- 
ject in view he at once gave them an equal prominence with 
those who were formerly Jesuits in the board of directors and 
professors of Georgetown College. 

But this coalition was not popular, and created some diffi- 
culty. The new-comers were greatly respected for their learn- 
ing and piety, and awakened much sympathy as victims of the 
French Revolution. As Dr. Carroll’s scheme for raising funds 
outside had failed, and he was obliged in the end to fall back upon 
the freely-offered means of the Maryland Jesuits, it was plain that 
the Sulpicians could not be held to have an equal interest with 
them in the temporalities of the college. Some years elapsed be- 
fore Bishop Carroll took steps to effect a change in the personnel 
of the faculty. During the time of the Rev. Robert Plunkett, 
who was the first president, the college depended chiefly on lay- 
men as teachers. Rev. Robert Molyneux, the second, and Rev. 
William Du Bourg, the third, president, had several clergymen 
among the teachers, especially the pious but rather irritable 
Father Marechal, a learned Sulpician, and, later, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 

It became evident to Bishop Carroll that the college was not 
fulfilling the expectations of its founders under the twofold 
management of Jesuits and Sulpicians, and accordingly he re- 
moved Rev. William Du Bourg, afterwards so distinguished as 
a bishop, from the office of president, December 24, 1798, and 
Father Leonard Neale was appointed his successor.’ Father 
Marechal was transferred to Bohemia Manor, and when that 
property was restored to the Jesuits, against his wishes he re- 
turned to the Sulpicians at Baltimore, and subsequently succeed- 
ed Archbishop Neale in the see of Baltimore. 

The ratio studiorum of the Jesuits was adopted at George- 
town under Father Neale, and fewer lay teachers were employed 
in the college. Upon the restoration of the Society of Jesus 
the changes, which before had been gradual and quietly con- 
ducted by Bishop Carroll, were finally completed by the formal 
surrender of the college to the Jesuits. Another procurator of 
the temporalities now, in 1805, succeeded Father Ashton, and he’ 
proved himself to be a man of the same extraordinary ability in 
affairs. This was Mr., afterwards Father, John McElroy, who 
completed the north wing of the college in 1808, and displayed 
the same rare business sense at Georgetown which enabled him 
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later in life to achieve such grand results in Boston. To those 
two business managers, Ashton and McElroy, Georgetown Col- 
lege is as much indebted as to any other two men ever connected 
with the institution. 

It was, on the whole, far more satisfactory and appropriate 
that the ancient patrimony of Father White and the early Jesuit 
fathers of the Land of the Sanctuary should have furnished the 
money to lay the foundations of the first Catholic college in the 
United States. From 1634 to 1790, with the exception, during a 
short period, of a few Franciscans, the Jesuits had been the only 
missionaries who planted the faith and kept it alive during 
a century of persecution in the colony of Maryland. They had 
a hold upon the mind and heart of the people among whom they 
had lived so long which nothing could shake or diminish. Dr. 
Carroll had been a Jesuit down to the time of the suppression of 
the order, and although, in the temporary affiliation formed by 
its members after that event under the direction of Father Lewis, 
he chose to live apart from his former companions, his affection 
for them was unaltered, and his joy at the restoration of the 
Society at a subsequent day was genuinely sincere. 

The first building was erected in 1789, but the academy was 
not opened until the fall of 1791. Father Robert Plunkett was ap- 
pointed president, and the first boy entered on the roll of students 
was William Gaston, of North Carolina—first not only in time 
but in talents and distinction in the whole history of the col- 
lege. A profound scholar and an orator of the first rank, Wil- 
liam Gaston entered the House of Representatives in 1813, and 
delivered there one of the half-dozen really great speeches 
which have been heard in Congress—that upon the Tyranny of 
the Previous Question; sat in the House for four years, was 
an acknowledged leader of the Federal party, and might have 
been President had he not been what was better, a pious Catho- 
lic. To him belongs the honor of having unhorsed Henry Clay 
in debate—an achievement never before or afterwards accom- 
plished by any other of the contemporaries of the illustrious 
Mill Boy of the Slashes. Gaston also had the honor on one oc- 
casion of receiving the services of Daniel Webster as an amanu- 
ensis. He had made a wonderful speech in the House, and 

.when Mr. Webster urged him to publish it, no adequate report 
of it having been made, Mr. Gaston replied that he had spoken 
impromptu from a few notes, and felt an invincible repugnance 
to writing out that or any other speech zm extenso. “ Very 
well,” said Webster, seating himself at the table, “take your 

notes and dictate that speech, and I will play amanuensis.” 
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It was a graceful and filial tribute to Georgetown College that 
the act of Congress raising the institution to the rank of a univer- 
sity should have been introduced by its former: distinguished 
student, William Gaston. The annals of Congress for the year 
1815 contain an account of the transaction. On the 27th of Janu- 
ary of that year Mr. Gaston arose in his place in the House and 
presented in fitting terms the petition of the president and di- 
rectors of Georgetown College to be invested with the autho- 
rity to confer the usual academical honors and collegiate degrees 
on those who, by their proficiency in the arts and sciences and 
in the attainments of scholarship, might be found deserving of 
such distinctions. The bill was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and passed the House on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary. It was sent the same day for concurrence to the Senate, 
but here it was referred to a select committee—Goldsborough of 
Maryland, Fromentin of Louisiana, and Horsey of Delaware. 
They kept it in their hands during the greater part of the 
month, and it was feared the committee might amend it inju- 
riously ; but, thanks to Mr. Gaston and the intrinsic merits of 
the case, any latent bigotry which might have been at work was 
removed, and it was reported, without amendment, by Mr. Golds- 
borough on the 23d of February, received its third reading on 
the 27th, and passed the Senate on the same day. 

The writer has left himself no space for several topics of col- 
lege history upon which he had intended to dwell. That wasa 
red-letter day in the annals of the college when General Wash- 
ington, in 1797, went to make a call upon the fathers at George- 
town. Robert Walsh, eat twelve, afterwards a noted man of let- 
ters, welcomed the Father of his Country with a poetical address, 
and Father Matthews extended the hospitalities of the house. 
General Washington’s interest in the college was handed down 
in his family for four generations. Two of his grand-nephews, 
Augustine and Bushrod Washington, were students there in 
1793. George, son of the younger Bushrod, in 1830, and Henry, 
son of Lawrence Washington, of Westmoreland County, Va., in 
1834, were also students at Georgetown. 

He who examines the earliest landmarks of Catholic coloni- 
zation in North America will be struck by the singular influence 
of opposite causes in promoting and retarding its growth. 
Catholic explorers made the first settlements in New England. 
Cartier and Champlain, with the Franciscans and Jesuits, plant- 
ed the lilies of France within the present northeastern portion 
of the United States many years before the arrival of the Puri- 
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tans. The names of rivers and lakes denote their Catholic dis- 
covery. Leaving out ot view the Spanish settlements to the 
southward, among the rival European nations contending for 
dominion in the New World, France was the first to reach that 
precise point on the Atlantic coast which afforded the only prac- 
ticable entrance for the exploration of the vast interior portion 
of the most important division of North America. But the ex- 
plorations of Cartier and Champlain proved but a stage and 
resting-place in the progress of French discoveries. Within 
fifty years from the time when those intrepid pioneers, the 
French Jesuit missionaries, began to penetrate into the basin of 
the upper lakes, the sources of the Mississippi and its principal 
branches, as well as the channel of the mighty river itself down 
to where it empties into the Gulf of Mexico, had been again and 
again visited and traversed. A continuous line of French posts 
and missionary establishments before the close of the seven- 
teenth century extended from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
that of the Mississippi. Allouez, Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle 
were the first European pioneers of the West; and although 
mighty cities and States have grown up in the regions first trod 
by these Catholic missionaries, and the sceptre has passed to an 
alien race, their names are imperishabiy connected with the 
country as its discoverers. One of them was the first white 
man that ever reached the Father of the Lakes, another discov- 
ered the sources of the Mississippi, while still another completed 
the work by reaching its mouth, and, being shipwrecked on the 
shores of Texas, settled there and made Texas a French discov- 
ery and “a part of Louisiana.” 

This is not the place to inquire into the causes of the failure 
of French Catholic colonization, and the success of the Catholic 
Pilgrims of the Av& and the Dove who founded under Lord 
Baltimore the colony of Maryland. The movement, although 
it ended in failure, furnishes the most splendid story of Chris- 
tian heroism since the days of the Apostles. That which through 
tribulation and feeble beginnings finally triumphed, and led to 
the foundation of the Catholic Church in the United States, is 
only known to history through the fragmentary remains of let- 
ters and narratives that have escaped the wreck of persecution 
and the crusade of destruction against all Catholic landmarks 
in the English colonies of North America. The history of New 
France is preserved in the Jesuit Relations. The Re/atio Jtineris 
of Father White, unearthed at Rome about a half-century ago 
by Father William McSherry, of Georgetown College, sheds 
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almost the only ray of light that is left to us to dispel the twi- 
light of fable and falsehood which envelops the first asylum of 
civil and religious liberty in British America. Race prejudices, 
before which the French explorers fell, did not assail the Catho- 
lic pioneers from England, Ireland, and Scotland. Speaking the 
same language and acknowledging allegiance.to the same throne 
as the Protestant settlers, Lord Baltimore’s Catholic pilgrims 
succumbed to another cause. Religious prejudices and bigotry, 
at the time of the English revolution of 1688, assailed the Catho- 
lics on all sides, and Calvert’s Charter and the Toleration Act 
were torn to shreds by Protestant ascendency. ‘“ Why,” ex- 
claims the eloquent Read, “is the Rock of Plymouth classic 
ground, consecrated by annual outpourings of the mind and 
heart of cis-Atlantic Attica, while old St. Mary’s and St. Ini- 
go’s, the primal seats of civil and religious liberty, are known 
but to an occasional wanderer ?” ; 

The answer is that the spirit of the Catholic colonists was 
crushed ; they were denied education, penalties of the severest 
kind were inflicted on every Catholic instructor of youth, and 
the sources of history were dried up and almost extirpated from 
the soil which Calvert had dedicated to civil and religious lib- 
erty. From this torpor of death two Jesuit fathers at last 
awakened the Catholics of Maryland. Dr. James Ryder, S.]J., 
then vice-president of Georgetown College, established the 
Philodemic Society in that institution in 1830, and Rev. George 
Fenwick, S.J., prefect of schools and a professor in the college, 
used that’ society as a propaganda among the descendants of 
the Maryland Pilgrim Fathers to revive memories of a glorious 
but forgotten past, and to prepare the people for triennial cele- 
brations of the Catholic settlement of Maryland. In 1842 this 
society celebrated the landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland 
upon the very spot in St. Mary’s County where the Catholic 
founders had landed in 1634. That celebration, brought about 
through the zeal of Dr. Ryder and Father George Fenwick, and 
the great oration delivered by William George Read, first 
aroused the dormant pride of American Catholics in the 
achievements of their forefathers and in the sublime part played 
by Catholics in American colonization. George Washington 
Parke Custis, the adopted son of Washington, composed an ode 
in commemoration of the Catholic founders of Maryland, which 
was set to the music of the “Star Spangled Banner” and ren- 
dered with thrilling effect by Mr. Custis, Father Fenwick, and 
Miss Carroll. Custis of Arlington, the distinguished Protes- 
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tant; Fenwick, the Jesuit, a descendant of the famous Pilgrim 
Father, Cuthbert Fenwick; and Miss Carroll, the granddaugh- 
ter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the Catholic signer, chant- 
ing the praises of Lord Baltimore and the pioneers of civil and 
religious liberty on this continent, presented a group of singers 
worthy of the Muse of history. “ The glory of children is their 
fathers.” This pious custom of celebrating the landing of the 
Pilgrims, introduced by Georgetown College, was kept up for 
a considerable period, but has long since fallen into disuse. 
Would it not be well for the college, now become so flourishing, 
to revive the celebration of Catholic Forefathers’ Day ? 


J. Farrrax McLAuGHLIN. 





LOUIS PASTEUR. 


AMONG the reproaches commonly addressed to the nineteenth 
century, that of being a century of egotists, a century in which 
every man lives for himself, is one of the most frequent. Per- 
haps there may be some foundation for this accusation. But if, 
unfortunately, we are open to the accusation of selfishness, on an- 
other hand be it said, to the honor of our century, that scarcely 
in any age were greater public efforts made to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the poorer classes ; if individual action be less gener- 
ous than Christian charity might desire, still public institutions 
were never more flourishing than in our time. And however 
great our defects may be, much will be pardoned to the century 
which has given birth to such men as Louis Pasteur. 

In this sketch we intend presenting to the reader, as far as 
space permits, an account of the principal works of this eminent 
man. 

Pasteur s father served his country as a soldier, and was de- 


corated on the battle-field for his many acts of courage. His 


time of military service having expired, he returned to his de- 
partment, and, having neither fortune nor home, his struggle for 
life was hard. Bravely he set to work, electing the trade of 
tanner. After some time of steady industry, the business pros- 
pering at Déle, he married a young girl to whom he was deeply 
attached. One year after their son Louis was born, and from 
his earliest'days the fond parents declared they would make of 
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him a learned man. Three years after his birth the family set- 
tled at Arbois, where Pasteur’s father had purchased a tan-yard. 

It was at Arbois that Louis acquired his first insight into 
knowledge ; he was sent to the Communal College as soon as 
he was old enough to be received asa half-pay scholar. At the 
outset of his college life he was far from realizing either his 
father’s or his professor’s idea of a thoroughly diligent scholar, 
and exhibited a far greater taste for sketching—especially por- 
traits—than for the various branches of study, chemistry being, 
in fact, the only subject which really fixed his attention. So ex- 
cellent were the portraits done by him that many of his father’s 
friends declared it a great misfortune that the boy should de- 
vote himself to the dry study of chemistry, whereas he could 
quickly rise to fame as an artist. Little did they then dream of 
the glorious future awaiting him, of all the honors that would 
be showered upon him, and of the bright day when, in the old 
Rue des Tanneurs at Ddle, a plate inscribed with the words in 
letters of gold: 

HERE LOUIS PASTEUR WAS BORN 
27th December, 1822, 
should be placed on the house in which he had seen the light. 
Pasteur himself witnessed this ceremony with tears of emotion 
welling in his eyes. 

For some years drawing and chemistry divided his attention 
almost equally, and it was not until he had attained to the third 
class that, realizing at last the extent of the sacrifices his parents 
imposed on themselves in order to enable him to pursue his 
studies, he determined to lay aside his sketching and devote 
himself exclusively to chemistry. When sufficiently advanced 
to enter the class of philosophy he went to Besangon, the col- 
lege of Arbois having no professor of philosophy. At the end 
of the year he passed his examination of the daccalauréat és lettres 
with success, and at once obtained a position as tutor in the 
college, where he applied himself to the study of mathemat- 
ics required in the examination for the Ecole Normale.* At the 
end of the year he passed fourteenth in his class, and determined 
to continue his preparatory studies in-Paris. There he entered 
the institution of M. Barbet in the Jmpasse des Feuillantines, 
where he was received on reduced terms and shown much kind- 
ness. At the end of this year Pasteur passed fourth on the list 
and entered the Ecole Normale. The long-cherished desire was 


* This school, established in the Rue d’Ulm, in Paris, in 1795, is intended by a course of 
three years to fit young men for professorships, For admission they must be between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-three, must have taken the degrees of bachelier 2s lettres and bacheher 
5 sciences, 
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thus fulfilled. He would now be able to study chemistry to his 
heart's content, both the laboratory and library of the Ecole 
being celebrated. 

M. Balard, a lively méridional, was at that time the professor 
of chemistry at the school, whilst the lectures of the Sorbonne, 
which the pupils of the Normale likewise attended, were given 
by M. Dumas with the never-varying seriousness that character- 
ized him. The different methods of teaching of these two mas- 
ters suited Pasteur admirably, and each day he grew more en- 
thusiastic over his favorite study. The rule of the Ecole is to 
allow much liberty of work to the pupils; thus individual re- 
search has free scope. This was exactly the system adapted to 
Pasteur, and endless weré the experiments he tried; he never 
rested until he had succeeded in reproducing the experiments 
he had seen made by his professors. It was this liberty of study 
which became the starting-point of what we may term the initial 
step towards Pasteur’s first discovery. 

Just about this time the Académie des Sciences received a note 
from Mitscherlich, the German chemist, which troubled all Pas- 
teur's ideas. It ran as follows: “The paratartrate and the tartrate 
of soda and ammonia have the same chemical composition, the 
same crystalline form, the same angles, the same specific weight, 
the same double refraction, and consequently the same inclination 
of the optic axes. Dissolved in water, their refraction is the same. 
But while the dissolved tartrate causes the plane of polarized 
light to rotate, the paratartrate exerts no such action. M. Biot 
has found this to be the case with the whole series of these two 
kinds of salt. Here” (added Mitscherlich) “the nature and the 
number of the atoms, their arrangement and their distances 
apart, are the same in the two bodies.” 

Having read the note and reflected seriously over it, Pasteur 
could not admit that in two chemical substances the arrange- 
ment, number, and nature of the atoms could be exactly alike; 
far from it, he felt more and more convinced of the contrary as 
he studied the subject deeper. He was admitted as agrég¢ of 
physical science at the expiration of his three years at the Ecole 
Normale. He remained with his professor, M. Balard, and com- 
menced in good earnest the study of crystallography with the 
valuable aid of the works of M. de la Provostaye, which are par- 
ticularly remarkable for the perfection of research shown 
throughout by the author. Notwithstanding this, Pasteur saw 
clearly, when he had finished the books, that certain facts had 
escaped M. de la Provostaye. 
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In general, the greater number of mineral objects possess 
one, and sometimes even several planes of symmetry ; there are, 
nevertheless, some exceptions, such as rock crystal, which has no 
plane of symmetry. This the author naturally understood, but 
some small facets had passed unnoticed by him. He had not per- 
ceived that the crystalline forms of tartaric acid and its com- 
pounds must be classed in a group of objects having no plane of 
symmetry. The same remark applies likewise to all the chemical 
compounds of the same acid. On further search he discovered 
that the crystalline forms, and all the compounds of paratartaric 
acid, form part of that division of natural objects possessing a 
plane of symmetry. 

The delight of Pasteur at this discovery knew no bounds. 
He perceived in ita means of solving the difficulties to which 
the note of Mitscherlich had given rise when he spoke of an op- 
tical difference between two chemical compounds known to be 
identically alike in other respects. To this point, therefore, Pas- 
teur directed all his thoughts and experiments, and he at last 
knew the joy of finding his efforts completely successful. When 
the happy result of his labors was reported to the Académie des 
Sciences, its members, amongst whom were Biot, Dumas, De Sen- 
armont, Balard, and Arago, were fairly astonished, some, in fact, 
quite incredulous. M. Biot, to whom was allotted the task of 
making out the report, obliged Pasteur to give him the verifica- 
tion of every point he had put forth. The interview which took 
place between him and M. Biot was once described as follows 
by Pasteur in a public lecture : 


\ 


«“ He requested me to come to his house, and there gave me some para- 
tartaric acid, which he himself had carefully studied and found completely 
neutral with regard to polarized light. It was not in the laboratory of the 
Ecole Normale, but in his own kitchen, and in his presence, that I was to 
prepare this double salt with soda and ammonia, procured by himself. 
The liquid was left slowly to evaporate. Ten days later, when it had de- 
posited thirty or forty grammes of crystals, he asked me to come tothe 
Collége de France to collect the crystals and extract specimens of the two 
kinds from them; these he proposed to have placed, the one on his right 
hand, the other on his left, desiring me to declare if I was ready to reaffirm 
that the crystals to the right would turn the plane: of polarization to the 
right, and the others tothe left. This declaration made, he said he would 
take upon himself the rest of the inquiry. M. Biot then prepared the solu- 
tions in well-measured proportions, and, at the moment of observing them 
in the polarizing apparatus, he invited me again to come to his study. He 
first placed in the apparatus the most interesting solution, that which 
ought to deviate to the left. Without making the slightest measurement 
he saw, by the mere inspection of the colors of the ordinary and the extra- 
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ordinary images of the analyzer, that there was a very strong deviation to 
the left. Deeply moved, the illustrious old man took my arm and said: 
My dear child, I have loved sci¢nce so well throughout my life that this 
makes my heart beat.’” 


About this time Pasteur was appointed assistant professor of 
chemistry at Strasbourg, where he applied himself energetically 
to his work. The only interruption came from his betrothal 
with Mademoiselle Marie Laurent, daughter of the rector of the 
Academy. Some friends relate that as he did not appear at the 
appointed hour on the morning of his marriage, they were ob- 
liged to go and seek him in his laboratory, and remind him of the 
ceremony about to be performed. Of this union one daughter 
was born, and she was married some years since to M. Valery 
Radot, whose very interesting book, L’Histoire d'un Savant par 
un Ignorant, will be read with much pleasure by those who de- 
sire to follow all the works of Pasteur in detail. In the splendid 
portrait of Pasteur, by Bonnat, exhibited in the Paris Sa/on of 
last year, he is represented standing up, with his little grand- 
daughter, Mile. Valery Radot, at his side. 

Much discussion took place between M. Dessaigues, a cele- 
brated chemist, and Pasteur, the former declaring that from ex- 
periments he had made on the subject of bodies exercising or 
not exercising an optic action, turning the plane of polarized 
light in a state of solution, he had drawn the conclusions that 
bodies which in themselves possessed no action with regard to 
polarized light, and were consequently non-dissymmetric, might 
be changed, in the laboratory, into active dissymmetric bodies. 
Pasteur set off to Venddme, where M. Dessaigues lived, in order 
to try the experiments with him. Again he proved himself 
inthe right; for as in the case of M. de la Provostaye, he at 
once saw that some very minute but at the same time all-im- 
portant details had escaped notice in the experiments. All 
these experiments, verifications, and conclusions in the studies of 
chemistry, crystallographic physics, and physiological chemistry 
were like the connecting links which at last brought Pasteur 
on to his late marvellous discoveries in medical biology. 

It is thus, according to the idea which M. Chevreul, the dis- 
tinguished centenarian chemist, expressed some years since in 
the Académie des Sciences, that, following up one by one the 
Studies and discoveries of Pasteur, we find that he always went 
forward in his researches with a preconceived idea, which un- 
doubtedly gave him a certainty of judgment and a clearness of 
perception that carried him on trom the establishment of one 
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truth to another. Pasteur had shown that substances endowed 
with internal dissymmetry brought this property in greater or 
less degree into their compounds or derivatives. Knowing that: 
the tartrate of lime—as generally procured in commerce—is rare- 
ly very pure and would ferment and yield various products if 
contaminated with organic matter and left under water, he took 
some crystalline salt, dissolved it, and added to it some albumin- 
oid matter. Left in a heated room, this mixture fermented. 
During the time of fermentation the limpidity of the liquid mass 
was troubled by the appearance of a tiny organism which acted 
as a ferment. Seeing this result, Pasteur applied the same 
method to the paratartrate of ammonia; it likewise fermented, 
leaving the same organism. It was thus, when least thinking of 
undertaking these studies, that Pasteur was brought to take in 
hand his serious works on fermentation—works destined to ren- 
der immense services, not alone in France but in all parts of the 
world. 

Being appointed doyen of the Faculté des Sciences at Lille at 
the early age of thirty-two, Pasteur immediately determined that 
a large number of his lectures should treat of fermentation. As 
one of the most important branches of industry in the depart- 
ment of the Nord is the manufacture of alcohol from beet-root and 
corn, he felt assured that few subjects could be more useful or 
would be more thoroughly appreciated than fermentation. Be- 
fore this time a generally received opinion was that Liebig’s 
theory on the subject of ferments was the correct one. It is: 
All ferments are nitrogenous substances—albumen, fibrine, case- 
ine; or the liquids which embrace them, milk, blood, urine—in 
a state of alteration which they undergo in contact with the air. 
Thus, following this theory, the oxygen of the air was the prim- 
itive cause of the molecular disunion of nitrogenous substances. 
And the experiments made by Gay-Lussac on this subject seemed 
almost to prove it to be correct; the remarkable observations 
of Cagniard-Latour relative to the working of the yeast in beer- 
barrels were almost set aside for Liebig’s theory ; here he again 
declared that the yeast was active merely by its contact with the 
air. Other celebrated chemists, such as Berzelius and Mitscher- 
lich, sought to prove that the act of fermentation did not take 
place otherwise than by the phenomena of contact, and looked on 
the ferment as an albuminoid substance, which acted simply by 
its presence. 

Pasteur, however, was far from sharing these ideas. His 
first studies were made on lactic fermentation, and in this he at 
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once discovered the presence of a living organism—the ferment 
—exactly as alcoholic fermentation is produced by yeast. This 
fact had hitherto escaped notice, chemists having never studied 
lactic fermentation but with complex bodies. Chalk was invari- 
ably mixed with the milk under observation, in order that the 
neutrality of the fermenting medium should be preserved—the 
real lactic ferment thus becoming mixed with the gluten, ca- 
seine, etc., which they used. Pasteur left aside these greasy sub- 
stances, as hindering microscopic examination considerably, and 
used a soluble nitrogenous body instead. After many experi- 
ments he was thoroughly satisfied that the lactic ferment was a 
living organism, and that, ina word, fermentation was neither 
more nor less thana phenomenon of nutrition. From further 
experiments he was soon assured that the butyric ferment is 
quite distinct from the lactic, butyric fermentation being pro- 
duced by a kind of vibrio, which, under the microscope, are 
seen to move in chains. It was during the course of these 
studies that Pasteur divided the organisms into two kinds, @¢ro- 
bics, or little beings which cannot exist without oxygen, and ane- 
robics, which require no air. He likewise showed the particular 
fermentation known as putrefaction to be produced by the pre- 
sence of a microscopic organism of exactly the same nature as 
that seen in the butyric ferment. This was far from being the 
opinion of Liebig, who, some years before, in his Lessons on 
Chemistry, treated with the utmost scorn the idea that putre- 
faction in animal substances was caused by the presence of ani- 
malculz. 

Pasteur, however, who loves to prove all he advances, made 
two experiments. Air, free from all dust, was introduced into 
different vessels containing milk, sawdust, and the water of 
yeast, sweetened with sugar, the germs of all organisms exist- 
ing in them having been previously destroyed by heat. These 
vessels, when filled, were subjected to the influence of heat from 
25° to 30° centigrade. Then into another set of vessels Pasteur 
put the same substances, submitted them to the same tempera- 
ture, but without having previously destroyed the germs, either 
inthe air or in the different bodies. After some time the air 
contained in the vessels was analyzed, and with the following 
result: A large proportion of oxygen was still found to remain 
in the bottles containing the organic substances from which 
life had been previously withdrawn; whereas in the bottles in 
which the microscopic organisms were left to develop them- 
selyes all oxygen had disappeared, its place being taken by car- 
VOL, XLVI.—40 
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bonic acid gas. For this change a few days only had been 
necessary, whilst in the other bottles a considerable quantity of 
oxygen was found to remain after a lapse of several years. A 
Paris physician, hoping to puzzle Pasteur, once asked him, at a 
meeting of the Académie de Médecine, what constituted the fer- 
ments of the ferments, as all microscopic organisms must, in 
their turn, become decomposed. To which Pasteur replied that 
the ferments of ferments were simply ferments. 

Our space will not permit an account of the studies on acetic 
fermentation by which Pasteur revolutionized the process of 
making vinegar, nor of those still more interesting experiments 
in silk-worm culture by which he arrived at detecting the pre- 
sence of disease in the newly-laid eggs, and thus enabled the cul. 
tivators to avoid useless labor and expense. We pass at once to 
the experiments by which he disproved the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation, which, in 1858, had been revived at Rouen 
by M. Pouchet, director of the Musée d’ Histoire Naturelle, who 
declared, in a note addressed to the Académie des Sciences, that he 
could prove the existence of living organisms which had come 
into the world without germs, by means of the following experi- 
ment: He took a bottle and filled it with boiling water, taking 
care to seal it hermetically. Then he placed the bottle upside 
down in a basin of mercury. When the water was quite cold 
he uncorked the bottle under the metal, introducing into it half 
a litre of pure oxygen gas; then he put a very small bunch of 
hay into the bottle—hay which had previously been exposed in 
a stove to a temperature of 100° centigrade. In about a week’s 
time the infusion of hay began to get mouldy. Great was M. 
Pouchet’s triumph; he declared nothing could prove with more 
certainty the truth of the doctrine of spontaneous generation. 
Pasteur, however, was destined to overthrow the belief in this 
doctrine, and in a lecture given by him at the Sorbonne, al- 
though bestowing the highest praise on the cleverness of Pou- 
chet’s experiment, which he declared to be a/most irreproach- 
able, he pointed out its weak point clearly. All germs had un- 
doubtedly been removed from the water and the hay, but parti- 
cles of dust were inevitably lying on the surface of the mercury, 
and thus the germs were conveyed into the infusion—the germs 
of those infiniment petits, as Pasteur so well named those tiny 
beings which are the great and almost invisible agents of life 
and destruction here on earth. Pasteur tried some very simple 
experiments by introducing various liquids into glass bottles 
with long necks, having previously heated the liquids to 100°, 
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and then sealed them up hermetically. The bottles remained 
thus for months, and no sign of putrefaction could be seen; 
then, snipping off the neck of the bottle and taking some of the 
dust which lay upon it, he introduced it into the bottle, and in a 
day ortwo the same turbidity became apparent as is visible after. 
a time in all liquids left exposed to the air. Naturally, these 
germs vary in quantity according to the locality. They are far 
more numerous in towns than in the country, in plains than on 
mountains, and even disappear almost altogether at a certain 
height. 

It was to prove this fact that Pasteur made his celebrated 
essays with the bottles. He filled a certain number of bulbs 
with a putrescible liquid, drew out the necks with the aid of a 
blowpipe, and then boiled the liquid for a few minutes. Whilst 
it was in ebullition he sealed up the pointed ends of the bulbs. 
Having thus prepared them, he started for Arbois with his col- 
lection, intending to open the bulbs in different places; he had 
previously declared that, according to the localities in which 
they were opened, the liquid would become more or less altered, 
and that, in some cases, probably no alteration would take place. 
Once at Arbois, he took his bulbs, some of which he opened in 
the country, at a certain distance from the town, others at the 
foot of the Jura Mountains; twenty were opened on Mount 
Poupet, at an elevation of eight hundred and fifty metres above 
sea-level, and twenty more were opened at Montauvert, in the 
neighborhood of the Mer de Glace, at the height of two thousand 
metres above the level of the sea. When the collection was 
brought back to Paris some time after, the following result was 
seen: Among the twenty bulbs opened on Montauvert one only 
was altered, of the twenty opened on the Jura five were al- 
tered, and amongst those opened in the country near Arbois 
eight contained living organisms. 

- This is only one among the many experiments which Pasteur 
tried, not to convince himself, but to prove to the incredulous 
the truth of all he advanced. Pasteur never worked at hazard, 
but was always aided by the force of a preconceived idea. His 
different experiments were the stepping-stones which led him 
on from one discovery to another, but his work was always 
pursued with the firm belief that he must infallibly attain the 
point which all his previous studies had led him to believe must 
be the final result. No one, however, could show less attach- 
ment to his own opinion. He is a wonderfully conscientious 
worker, and never rests satisfied until he has experimentalized 
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so thoroughly that he feels he is in a position strong enough to 
refute any objections. 

Thus, after the famous Arbois expedition, the partisans of 
spontaneous generation, Pouchet, Joly, etc., declared that if 
Pasteur had opened his bottles on heights, they also had done 
so, having opened theirs on the summit of the Maladetta, and 
were able to prove Pasteur’s results to be incorrect. Pasteur at 
once asked the Académie to be his judge, and requested that a 
commission should be appointed to settle the question. His de- 
mand was made in January, and his opponents asked to wait 
until the warm weather before trying the final experiment. In 
the month of June the commission met and agreed that one 
single experiment should be made by each party. MM. Pou- 
chet and Joly wanted to go through all their experiments, and, 
the commission refusing to accede to this demand, they with- 
drew from the contest. Whether they looked on themselves 
as defeated beforehand they have never explained, but, in any 
case, their retreat from the combat looked suspicious. 


GEORGE PROSPERO. 





LOVE IS BLIND. 


“*¢ Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof,!”—Sr. MATTHEW, viii. 8. 


THERE is a foul, dark, secret chamber in my heart, 

W hose entrance only Jesus and His guide can find. 

The way that leads thereto hath neither light nor chart: 
What matter? If He comes His guide must needs be blind! 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE WYNTERTONS OF NETHERWOOD. 


I, 


AMBROSE WYNTERTON was my oldest friend. Our friendship 
dated from the time when we were school-boys together, and as 
years went on it grew and strengthened until we became like 
brothers. We were all the more attached to one another be- 
cause, happening both of us to be the only children of our pa- 
rents, there was no one in our,respective homes to whom the 
closeness of our union could afford cause for jealousy, as might 
possibly have been the case had we either of us possessed 
brothers or sisters to claim our affection. Mr. Wynterton 
went into the army, and might have achieved a brilliant career 
had he not chosen to give up his profession early in life, on 
account of unexpectedly finding himself the owner of Nether- 
wood Court, an estate in the southwest of England, bequeathed 
to him by an aged and eccentric lady whose especial favorite 
he had always been. Shortly after his acquisition of this pro- 
perty he married a Spanish sefiora, with whom he had fallen in 
love during the course of a visit he paid to her native country. 
Little indeed did I suspect, as I first grasped the hand of the hap- 
py bridegroom and congratulated him on the conquest he had 
made, how melancholy a story his was destined to be, and what 
a sad and sorrowful secret I should be called on to keep! Lit- 
tle did I suspect, as I stood beside him-.on the sunny slopes of 
his broad domain, that as years went on a shadow would slowly 
creep up and obliterate the brightness of the scene, changing * 
mirth into mourning, and gladness into grief! 

I am an old man now; my experience of men and things has 
been, in the course of my life, both varied and extensive, and as 
the result of that experience I can truly say that the strangest 
stories that are ever written are not half so strange or so im- 
probable as those that are never written and never read, nor, in- 
deed, ever known beyond the immediate circle of the individ- 
uals whom they most intimately concern. Nor does the world 
at large ever dream of the misery and remorse that sometimes 
lurk beneath the mask of an apparently enviable and prosper- 
ous lot, or the wretched sense of insecurity that not unseldom 
besets those whose good fortune appears in no danger of being 
shaken or disturbed, much less overthrown. 
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My own path in life was a humbler one than that of my 
friend. I had been placed whilst still young in a solicitor’s 
office, and had my own way to make in the world. I found the 
road far from smooth, at least in the beginning, and it would 
have seemed rougher still but for the constant solace and sup- 
port afforded me by Ambrose Wynterton’s affectionate and gen- 
erous kindness. My visits to Netherwood Court in my two- 
fold capacity of legal adviser and friend became of very fre- 
quent occurrence, and were an unvarying source of pleasure to 
me; the more so as its charming and accomplished mistress 
ever extended to me the most cordial welcome and showed the 
greatest kindness to her husband’s friend. And most sincerely 
did 1 mourn her loss when, after some eight or nine years of 
wedded life, she died, leaving an infant daughter only three 
days old, whose presence failed to console her father’s bitter 
grief or diminish the gloom that was gathering on his brow. 
For the shadow to which I have already alluded had begun to 
creep up before his wife’s death; indeed, he had never seemed 
thoroughly himself since his return from a prolonged sojourn 
in the south of Europe, undertaken, about six years after their 
marriage, for the benefit of Mrs. Wynterton’s health, which had 
been seriously weakened by the change from the sunny skies of 
Spain to the chilly climate of England. During their absence 
from home a son had been born to them; yet, strange to say, 
the birth of the heir, so ardently desired, so fervently prayed 
for, instead of crowning and completing their felicity, had ap- 
peared, on the contrary, to lessen and diminish it. And the ad- 
vent of their second child, the little daughter mentioned above, 
could scarcely have been hailed with delight, since her entrance 
into this world had been, as I have said, the signal for her 
mother’s departure from it. . 

As a matter of course I went down to the funeral. When the 
last sad rites were over, and his pious and affectionate wife had 
been laid to rest in the little cemetery close to the chancel of the 
church he had caused to be erected, then, as Ambrose Wynter- 
ton sat with me beside his desolate hearth, he for the first time 
hinted at the existence of a guilty secret which weighed on his 
mind, an unjustifiable act which he had committed in a moment 
of weakness, and which had ever since been to him a source of 
the keenest regret. For one thing he said he was thankful: no 
one knew it but himself; he had concealed it even from the 
loved and cherished partner of his life, to whom he had so lately 
bid a last farewell. Thus he spoke and thought, but he was 
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sadly mistaken. I already strongly suspected, if I did not ac- 
tually know, the jealously-guarded secret, and I had been ac- 
quainted with that secret by none other than Mrs. Wynterton, 
whom he fondly imagined to have lived and died in blissful 
ignorance of it. Poor lady! for some time she had persistently 
repelled the hateful idea which forced itself upon her; and 
when at length it weighed too heavily upon her mind, finding 
herself one day alone with me, she had ventured to breathe to 
me, as her husband’s oldest and most trusted friend, the sus- 
picion that tormented her. For the sake of her peace of mind 
I endeavored—doing violence to my own convictions—to _per- 
suade her that she was mistaken, and I succeeded in part, not 
wholly ; I believe the anxiety and doubt poisoned her life and 
hastened her death. I could not reveal this to my friend in his 
hour of sorrow, nor indeed say aught to urge the disclosure of 
a secret which he could not apparently bring his lips to utter, 
and which I must not as yet divulge to the reader, since at the 
moment in question it was nothing more than a strong sus- 
picion—amounting, however, almost to a moral certainty—that 
I entertained on the subject. 

So I sat for a few moments in silence, pondering what I 
could best reply; then, finding he showed no inclination to un- 
bosom himself further, I said what I could to the effect that it 
was useless to brood over the past; that however much we might 
regret our actions, what was once done could not be undone, 
and the only thing that remained was to make the best of it. 
But I saw my words brought no relief or consolation, nor 
indeed could such vague platitudes be reasonably expected to 
still the upbraidings of any man’s conscience. Perhaps, accus- 
tomed as I was to have him tell me everything, I felt a little 
hurt at the want of confidence his reticence betrayed, or per- 
haps the conviction that I was in possession of his secret made 
me feel awkward, and led me, since I dared not utter what I 
really thought, to take refuge in commonplaces. Our conver- 
sation was prolonged for some time, but without any further ref- 
erence to the avowal Capt. Wynterton had made; and during 
the interval that followed, though we met no less frequently 
than formerly, he never made the remotest allusion to what he 
had vaguely hinted to me, and the reader will easily believe that 
I was not anxious to direct his thoughts to so painful a sub- 
ject. ' 

The years flowed on in a monotonous course, and were 
peaceful and tranquil enough for him, externally at least. The 
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two children, Hubert and Beatrice, grew up under his eye; in 
fact the latter, for whom her father showed a marked prefer- 
ence, was never sent to school at all, but passed from childhood 
into girlhood, and from girlhood into early womanhood, amid 
the familiar scenes of her childhood. I loved her as dearly as if 
she had been my own child, and was scarcely less proud of her 
goodness and beauty than was her fond father, to whom she 
vividly recalled the memory of his lost wife. Beatrice strongly 
resembled her mother; her beauty was of a type rarely met 
with, in England at least, the effect of her soft gray eyes and 
delicately pale complexion being heightened by her dark, silky 
hair and the long, curved lashes that shaded her cheek. 
Netherwood Court is a place any man might be proud to 
call his own. The avenue of stately lime-trees which leads to 
the principal entrance of the grand old mansion is quite un- 
equalled in its own way, as far as my experience goes. The 
house itself forms three sides of a spacious quadrangle, and 
might perhaps look somewhat stern and severe but for the 
wealth of luxuriant creepers which cling lovingly to its venerable 
walls, adorning the ancient masonry with the grace and glow 
of youth. The grounds are extensive, admirably laid out, and 
so rich in evergreens of various sorts that the barrenness of win- 
ter seems for ever banished from the fortunate domain, close to 
which, moreover, a peaceful river winds its sinuous way, as if 
determined that no feature should be lacking to the sylvan love- 
liness of the scene. Never had it looked more attractive than 
on a certain cloudless June morning; at least so I thought as I 
drove slowly up the avenue. The limes were in full blossom, 
and so were the roses that abounded on every side; the air was 
full of sunshine and sweet scents; birds were singing their 
choicest melodies; all around was brightness, happiness, pros- 
perity. The special object of my visit was to make preliminary 
arrangements in regard to some business matters which Capt. 
W ynterton desired to see concluded before the ensuing autumn, 
when Hubert would attain his majority. I was half-disappoint- 
ed to find the family were not alone, as I had expected; some 
friends having driven over to luncheon. They were a Mr. and 
Mrs. Newburgh, who were occupying during the summer 
months a house in a village several miles distant, and a hand- 
some young Guardsman, Reginald Everingham by name, who 
happened to be staying with them, and with whom the Wynter- 
tons had a prior acquaintance. He sat beside Beatrice at lunch- 
eon in the lofty oak-panelled dining-room, the walls of which 
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Capt. Wynterton had adorned with his old family portraits, 
and they were certainly a very striking couple. Shall I confess 
the foolish fit of match-making in which I indulged, and own 
that I could not help wishing that these two might one day be 
united by the closest ties? For I knew that Reginald was in 
every way worthy to become the husband of my favorite, and it 
was, moreover, easy to see how much he admired her, and that 
she, on her side, was anything but indifferent to the attentions 
he paid her. 

When we left the dining-room Hubert proposed that Regi- 
nald and himself should take Beatrice for a row upon the river; 
and the older members of the party remained for some time sit- 
ting upon the terrace that overlooked the lawn, until at length 
the Newburghs, who were comparative strangers in the neigh- 
borhood, asked to see the church, which was at a very short 
distance from the Court. Capt. Wynterton led the way with 
Mrs. Newburgh, and I followed with her husband. As, how- 
ever, we each had only just lighted a second cigar, we did not 
enter the sacred edifice, but paced up and down the road out- 
side the gate, my companion appearing glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity to ask a few questions about the estate, and the 
manner in which it had come into its present possessor’s hands, 

“It is a splendid property,” he remarked after a while; ‘I 
have seldom seen a house more thoroughly to my taste. The 
stained-glass windows on the staircase are very fine, and so is the 
wood-carving in the hall and dining-room. But I thought there 
was a chapel in the mansion—at least so I have heard.” 

“ There was and still is one,” I replied, ‘‘and Mass is said in 
it one day every week; but since there have been so many Cath- 
olics in the village the accommodation has proved quite insufh- 
cient for them, and so Capt. Wynterton built the church ona 
piece of land belonging to the estate. He erected both it and 
the presbytery entirely at his own expense, a year or two after 
his marriage, and endowed it ina most munificent manner. In 
doing all this, however, the benefit of his dependants and co- 
religionists was by no means his only motive; indeed, I am in- 
clined to think it was only a secondary one. In former times, be- 
fore the so-called Reformation, this place was church property 
and belonged to the bishop of the diocese, who made use of it 
as a sanitarium, to which those of his priests might repair 
whose enfeebled health rendered necessary a temporary sus- 
pension of their labors. But in the reign of Elizabeth it was 
bestowed upon one of her favorites, himself an apostate, on 
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condition of his marrying a certain lady whom the vain and jeal- 
ous queen desired to remove from the court. You are no doubt 
aware that in cases like the present, in which a Catholic, or one 
who had been a Catholic, took possession of an estate belonging 
by right to the church, a curse of some kind invariably rests on 
the actual holder of that estate, whoever he may be. In this 
case the penalty has been the constant failure of an heir, so that 
Netherwood Court, as it is now called, has changed hands al- 
most incessantly.” 

“T quite understand your meaning,” Mr. Newburgh began, 
when I paused for amoment. “Capt. Wynterton hoped that 
by building and endowing the church, and thus making, in 
part at least, restitution for the sacrilegious appropriation of 
ecclesiastical property, to avert the curse and obtain the bless- 
ing of an heir. I am heartily glad to see his son grown up 
and within a few months of coming of age; and I hope Neth- 
erwood Court may remain in the family for many generations.” 

At this juncture we were joined by Capt. Wynterton and 
Mrs. Newburgh, accompanied by Father Quentin, the priest of 
the parish, who carried Mr. Newburgh off to inspect the in- 
terior of the church, and also to see the comfortable presbytery 
which its occupant evidently took delight in exhibiting. Later 
on we all assembled to take coffee beneath one of the spreading 
cedars that adorned the lawn, and soon afterwards the little 
party broke up. 

While Capt. Wynterton went to put Mrs. Newburgh into 
the carriage and bid farewell to his guests, I returned to the 
house and made my way to the library in search of a book. As 
I stood scanning the well-filled shelves Beatrice entered. 

** Ah!” she exclaimed, coming up to me in her sweet, winning 
way, ‘“‘here you are, Mr. Temple! I was looking for you. I 
wanted to find you.” 

“ Well,” I said, covering with my broad palm the hand she 
caressingly laid'‘on my arm, ‘‘ what am I to do for you now? I 
see you have come to coax something out of your old friend; 
what is it to be? You know I am off to the Tyrol ina day or 
two. Do you want me to bring you back a tame chamois as a 
pet, or an Alpine rose warranted to blossom in the gardens of 
Netherwood ?” 

“No, no,” she said, laughing; ‘‘ you are only to bring back 
your own kind self, safe and sound. But are you really going 
so soon? I will tell you what I want you to do, Mr. Temple,” 
she continued, as a graver and more anxious expression came 
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over her countenance. “I want you to speak seriously to Hu- 
bert. Iam sure he has got into debt, or done something that 
vexes papa; do make him tell you what it is, and give him a 
lecture about making papa angry.” 

Hubert was by no means a favorite of mine. As a boy he 
had given trouble through the violence of his temper, and at 
college he had got into a scrape by quarrelling with some disre- 
putable acquaintances. Nor had he the generous disposition and 
warm, affectionate heart which often accompanies a hot and im- 
pulsive character; he was headstrong and sometimes deceitful. 
Perhaps he missed the softening influences of a mother’s love, 
for Capt. Wynterton, though always just and never unkind, was, 
in my opinion, somewhat stern in his treatment of his heir. I 
knew that he had been dissatisfied with Hubert of late, but as 
I had heard nothing definite, I felt that it would be impossible 
for me to accede to Beatrice’s request. 

“ My dear child,” I answered her, ‘‘I cannot do what you 
ask. Hubert has never taken me into his confidence, and he 
would resent my interference were I to question him as to his 
goings-on. Indeed, it would do no good, and only make matters 
worse, for he would think your father had been complaining of 
him to me.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she rejoined. ‘I wish there was 
some one who had influence over him; I dare not say a word, 
he is so passionate and speaks so angrily to me. It does not 
do to thwart him; he looks at one quite savagely.” 

“You must remember,” I said, “ that he has southern blood 
in his veins. Yes, 1 know you have, too, but then you have 
more of your father’s character, though you closely resemble 
your mother in person.” 

Beatrice’s eyes wandered to a portrait of her mother which 
hung upon the wall opposite to us. “Did you ever see any of 
my mother’s relatives?” she inquired. “I suppose Hubert is 
like some of them. He is not like papa or any of our Eng- 
lish ancestors. Mr. Newburgh remarked that at luncheon-time 
when he was looking at the portraits in the dining-room, so I 
told him our mother was Spanish, and we got our dark hair 
from her. Then he said he saw no likeness between Hubert 
and me. I was afraid papa would bear him; you know how 
he dislikes people to say that.” 

“What did you answer?” I asked. 

“T said Hubert resembled my mother’s family, and Mr. New- 
burgh said he was very un-English looking. I think that was 
all.” 
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As she spoke I descried Hubert himself coming towards the 
house, accompanied by a gentleman. “ Who is that with Hu- 
bert?” I asked, putting up my eye-glass to scan the stranger, 
who was still at some distance. “Not Mr. Everingham? I 
thought he went away with the Newburghs.” 

“Mr. Everingham? O dear no!” ejaculated Beatrice, gazing 
out of the window, while a deep blush overspread her cheek. 
“That is one of Hubert’s new friends. I suppose he has just 
arrived. Hubert said he was going to ask him down for a day 
or two.” From the tone in which she uttered these words it 
was apparent that Beatrice by no means approved of the visi- 
tor. 

As the two drew near I noticed that he was.a man several 
years Hubert’s senior, gentlemanlike in appearance, but not 
prepossessing, for the expression of his sharply-cut features was 
hard and cynical, not to say forbidding. , 

“You know him, then?” [I remarked. “Has he ever been 
here before?” 

Ere she could reply Hubert and his friend passed by the 
window, and, perceiving us, paused, as if hesitating whether to 
join us. 

“If they are coming in here,” cried Beatrice with a sudden 
change of manner, “I shall go, for I have a particular dislike to 
that man. Iam obliged to show him that I do not like him,” 
she added with a haughty movement of her head; “it makes 
Hubert angry, but I can’t help that. I must contrive to avoid 
him as much as possible while he is here.” 

“What has the unfortunate man done to incur your reyal dis- 
pleasure?” I asked with a smile. 

“T dislike his manner very much,” she said, “and almost the 
first time he was here he made love to me quite openly. I 
tried to let him see how unacceptable his attentions were, but 
he would not take a hint; at last I had to be quite rude to him.” 

I bethought me of the favor wherewith Mr. Everingham was 
evidently regarded, and told myself that the maiden before me 
was perhaps not wholly fancy free. “Were you not a little 
hasty in your judgment?” I rejoined. “If you had been more 
civil he might have improved on further acquaintance, and in 
time you might even have grown to like him.” 

“Never!” was her emphatic reply. “ You must know there 
are some people for whom one feels an instinctive aversion the 
moment one sees them, and Sir Philip is one of those people. 
Besides, he is a Protestant, and on that account papa would not 
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wish me to encourage him, had I been so inclined. But, asa 
matter of fact, he is the very last person I should ever think of 
marrying. It is really too bad of Hubert to bring him here 
again,” she added in an aggrieved tone. 

Footsteps were again heard approaching; this time it was 
Capt. Wynterton whom we saw drawing near. Beatrice rose 
from her seat. ‘“‘ Here comes papa to take possession of you,” 
she exclaimed, “‘so I will say good-by, Mr. Temple—that is, if 
you really will not stay to dinner. I hope you will have a very 
pleasant tour, and mind you do not get lost on the mountains 
or fall down a precipice.” 

Did some secret voice whisper to me, as, availing myself of 
the privilege of an old man and an old friend, I bent to kiss her 
cheek, that when I next should see that bright and smiling face 
the sunshine of unalloyed happiness would have faded from it, 
never to return? I cannot tell; I only know that an unaccount- 
able melancholy came over me as I bade the happy girl farewell 
and turned away to join her father, who had stopped to speak 
to the two young men on the terrace. 


II. 


It had been agreed between my partners and myself that this 
year I was to take my holiday early in the summer, and I had 
therefore made arrangements to leave home almost immediately. 
On my return to London after a six weeks’ absence, during which 
I heard nothing of my friends at Netherwood, I found an unusual 
accumulation of business requiring my personal attention, and 
was in consequence prevented from going down to see them at 
once, as was generally my habit after having been away for any 
lengthened period. Before my arrears of work were got 
through, however, I was brought into contact with the Wynter- | 
tons in an unexpected and most painful manner. 

About a week or ten days after my return I was sitting one 
morning in my private room at the office when a card was 
brought to me, inscribed Sir Philip Fletcher. The name seemed 
not altogether unfamiliar to me, though I had at the moment no 
very definite idea as to the identity of my visitor. I gave orders 
that he should be shown in, and on his entering the room I im- 
mediately recognized him as the individual I had seen with Hu- 
bert on the occasion of my last visit to Netherwood Court. 

“T have come to you, Mr. Temple,” Sir Philip began, as he 
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took the seat offered him, “at the request of Capt. Wynterton, 
in order to acquaint you with an unfortunate occurrence in 
which his son is involved. Hubert has lately been associating a 
great deal with a young Frenchman, a fast, vulgar sort of fellow, 
about his own age, whose company seemed to have a strong at- 
traction for him, though they were always finding matter for 
mutual disagreement. To account for my knowing this, I must 
explain that the rooms I occupy when in London are almost ex- 
actly opposite the house in which this Frenchman has taken up 
his quarters, and that whenever I happen to be so minded I can 
without difficulty see almost all that goes on in his sitting-room. 
You know that in those dull, quiet turnings out of the Strand on 
the river-side the houses are high, and so near together that 
one could almost shake hands across the street; it is in one of 
these, Somers Street, that I live. Well, all last Sunday after- 
noon I was in-doors on account of a slight indisposition; I 
had several times noticed Hubert Wynterton leaning out of 
the window opposite, smoking and talking, when, just as it was 
growing dark and I had fallen asleep on the sofa, I was startled 
by the sound of angry voices in hot disputation. I got up, went 
to the window, and found that my friends opposite had proceed- 
ed from words to blows, and were in fact engaged in a hot tus- 
sle. Suddenly I saw Hubert draw a revolver from his pocket 
and discharge it in his antagonist’s face. I heard a heavy fall, 
then all was still. A few moments later Hubert emerged from 
the house, pale as ashes, closed the door gently behind him, and 
walked hurriedly away. As far as I’could tell no one observed 
him ; the street, quiet enough at all times, is on Sunday evenings 
absolutely empty, and, once in the Strand, he was fons course 
speedily lost in the crowd.” 

I was appalled at what I heard. For a moment I felt in- 
clined to discredit the whole statement. ‘This is a very serious 
matter, Sir Philip,” I said, interrupting him; “am I to under- 
stand that you bring an accusation of murder against Hubert 
Wynterton?” 

“ Whether I do so or not rests with some one else to decide,” 
he rejoined coolly; “permit me, if you please, to continue my 
story, every detail of which is, I assure you, strictly true.” I 
think his sharp eye had detected a shadow of incredulity on my 
countenance. 

Before he could proceed one of my clerks entered with a 
telegram requiring a reply. It was from Capt. Wynterton, and 
ranthus: “J must see you to-day; shalll go up to town, or will 
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you come down tome?” I sent word that I would be with him 
that evening ; then, turning to my visitor, “ Allow me one ques- 
tion,’ I said; “if, as you tell me, it was already dark, how 
could you observe your neighbor’s actions so narrowly, and be 
so certain that it was Hubert who fired the shot?” 

“Lighted candles were on the table,” he promptly rejoined, 
“for the two men had been playing cards. I waited a few min- 
utes to observe whether the people of the house, having heard 
the report of firearms, would go up to see what had occurred. 
Finding no one went to the assistance of the wounded man, I 
took my hat and crossed over to the house; I had to ring twice 
before a maid-servant came to the door. I asked her if the gen- 
tleman up-stairs was in, and if he was alone. She replied that 
she did not know, so I said 1 would go up and see. On enter- 
ing the room I found M. Morizot stretched on the floor, bleed- 
ing from a bullet-wound in the head, and apparently lifeless. I 
raised him up and laid him on his bed; then I rang for the ser- 
vant and despatched her for the nearest doctor. While she was 
gone I looked round the room; perceiving a handkerchief 
marked with Hubert’s name, I instantly slipped it into my 
pocket, as well as a cigar-case bearing his initials which lay 
upon the table beside a bottle of absinthe, a pack of cards, and 
some cigars. I had just time to place the revolver—one cham- 
ber of which had been recently discharged—where it might 
easily have fallen from the man’s own hand before the landlord 
appeared on the scene, having just come home. It was not diffi- 
cult to convince him that his lodger, who was evidently regard. 
ed with mistrust and the vulgar prejudice which people of that 
class entertain against foreigners, especially the French, had 
taken his own life ; and once having accepted the idea, he clung 
to it persistently. The servant, when interrogated, owned that 
she had been gossipping in the backyard with a neighbor, and 
had heard nothing of what went on inthe house. The gentle- 
man had let himself in with a latch-key, so she could not tell 
whether he was accompanied by any one. The surgeon who 
had been summoned pronounced life extinct, and said it ap- 
peared probable, from the nature of the wound, that it was self- 
inflicted, the pistol having evidently been discharged close to 
the head. Meanwhile the landlord had fetched a police-consta- 
ble, and I gave evidence as to what I had found on entering the 
room a few minutes previously, carefully abstaining from any 
mention of what I had observed from the opposite window.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that you gave the impression that you 
believed it to be a case of suicide?” 
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“Precisely,” he replied; ‘‘1 had my own reasons for doing 
so. Thence I went to Hubert’s rooms, little expecting to find 
him in. He was there, however, sitting with his head in his 
hands, the picture of despair. I told him I had seen all that had 
occurred. ‘The man is dead, Wynterton,’ I added, ‘and you 
have killed him.” He looked up at me with speechless horror; 
I repeated my words. ‘Impossible!’ he at length exclaimed. 
‘You must be mistaken, Fletcher. I never meant to do it; it is 
all my cursed temper! I cannot have killed him; I must go to 
him! I mast go and see if he is really dead!’ ‘You shall do 
no such thing,’ I said. ‘I tell you Morizot zs dead; you cannot 
bring him back to life. The best thing you can do is to get out 
of the way as fast as possible.’ ” 

“‘ My dear sir,” I could not forbear saying, “ was not that the 
very way for Hubert to make himself suspected ?” 

‘*Pardon me,” Sir Philip replied. “Fortunately for Hubert, 
he had already told his landlady that he was going home fora 
few days; it was easy for me to inform her that I had brought 
bad news which necessitated his immediate departure, and ac- 
counted, too, for the state of extreme agitation he was in. Cut- 
ting short his lamentations, | put some things together for him, 
and sent him off, not to Netherwood, but in quite an opposite 
direction.” 

“ Does Capt. Wynterton know all this?” I inquired. 

“Most assuredly,” answered Sir Philip with an unpleasant 
smile. “Il went down yesterday to acquaint him with the un- 
fortunate occurrence; the poor man is naturally very much cut 
up about it. But I must ask you to listen to me a few\moments 
longer. Do not suppose that I acted as I did from motives of 
disinterested kindness, and a simple desire to screen Hubert 
from exposure and disgrace. I have no particular affection for 
him ; he owes me money, and I dislike peppery youngsters of his 
stamp, who are perpetually getting into hot water. Nor dol 
in the slightest degree care for the honor of the family, unless 
my own is connected withit; but I adore his handsome sister, 
and I want her for my wife. I repeat to you what I have al- 
ready told Capt. Wynterton. The option rests with him; if 
he will consent to give Beatrice to me, I solemnly swear I will 
never divulge Hubert’s guilt in this matter, and should it be 
discovered in any unforeseen manner I am prepared to af- 
firm that he was compelled to fire in defence of his own life. 
Whereas if he refuses me his daughter’s hand I will disclose 
every circumstance connected with the affair, identify the re- 
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volver as Hubert’s property, produce the handkerchief and 
cigar-case in proof of his guilt, and make his present hiding- 
place known to the police.” 

I looked into my interlocutor’s face; it was resolute and 
reckless. There was a flavor of intimidation in what he said 
that galled me nota little. “ You intend, then, to drive a hard 
bargain with Capt. Wynterton,” I observed. 

““On the contrary, my proposal appears to me a highly ad- 
vantageous one,” Sir Philip resumed, “and I think Capt. Wyn- 
terton ought to think himself fortunate in getting the matter 
hushed up so easily. But I will detain you no longer, Mr. 
Temple. The inquest is to be held at noon the day after to- 
morrow, and before that time I must have his decision. If he 
wishes for my silence let him wire me the words, Beatrice con- 
sents, and I pledge my honor that no pains on my part shall be 
spared to avert suspicion from my future brother-in law. Other- 
wise justice requires me to take the opposite course.” 

Then he rose to take leave. “One word, if you please,” I 
interposed. ‘I understood you to say that Hubert’s revolver 
was left in Morizot’s room. Will not that furnish evidence 
against him?” 

“T think not,” Sir Philip rejoined, “for I find it has been 
traced to a maker in the Strand, who remembers selling it a 
short time since to a dark, foreign-looking gentleman, a descrip- 
tion which happily answers as well for Morizot as for Wynter- 
ton. In fact the two were not at all unlike in appearance, and 
might really have been mistaken for one another by a chance 
observer who did not notice them very narrowly. Now I will 
wish you good-morning.” 

He bowed and withdrew. For some time I sat motionless, 
thinking how I could best help my unhappy friend. Then I 
summoned my head clerk, gave him the necessary instructions 
about some pressing business, and left the office. Before pro- 
ceeding to the railway terminus I determined to visit the house 
where this fatal fray had taken place, and, if possible, ascertain 
whether all was in accordance with the account I had received. 

By means of a liberal largess the landlord was induced to 
answer my questions; he confirmed all that Sir Philip Fletcher 
had told me, and had apparently no doubt as to the unfortunate 
man, whom he described as very strange in his ways, having 
committed suicide. I hailed a passing hansom, had myself driven 
over Waterloo Bridge to the Southwestern Railway station, 
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and was soon speeding on my way to Netherwood as quickly as 
an express train could carry me. 

It is not necessary to inform the reader that my thoughts 
during this journey were so absolutely engrossed by the com- 
munication recently made to me as to render me unconscious of 
all that passed around. My sympathy with my friend in the ca- 
lamity which had so recently overtaken him was intensified by 
the knowledge I possessed of the miserable secret alluded to in 
the first part of this story. I say advisedly the knowledge, for 
various trifling circumstances had during the last nineteen years 
from time to time arisen to confirm my suspicions, and these, 
combined as they were with recent occurrences, amounted in my 
mind to absolute certainty and enabled me to sympathize with 
Ambrose Wynterton in a way of which he little dreamed. For 
I knew that the keenest form of human anguish—namely, re- 
morse—was added to his burden of grief; I knew that if he had, 
at a certain crisis of his life, submitted his will to the will of God 
instead of rashly endeavoring to take the direction of destiny 
into his own hands, he might have been spared much if not all 
that he was now enduring. Nor will this story have been 
written in vain if it serves to show how hopeless a task it is for 
man to resist his Maker, since our highest wisdom, as well as 
our plainest duty, consists in blindly following wherever he 
sees fit to lead, and passively acquiescing whenever he sees fit 
to speak. But I am anticipating the course of my narrative. 

: A. M. CLARKE. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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No one who desires to profit by the educational. experience 
of the world can afford to overlook the universities of the Ger- 
man Empire. Of all the nations of modern times, Germany is 
generally considered to stand foremost in renown for love of 
learning, and in results achieved in its pursuit. Other coun- 
tries send their commissioners to study her educational system ; 
private scholars make pilgrimages from all lands to her seats of 
learning; and one and all bear testimony to the pre-eminence 
of Germany in enthusiasm for intellectual culture, in depth and 
accuracy of learned research, and in perfection of educational 
methods. 

It is true that a Catholic, as such, will find little there that 
is congenial. Germany has indeed manifested in her universi- 
ties as well as in her common schools that spirit of fairness, of 
consideration for denominational beliefs, which characterized 
her until the breaking out of the Culdturkampf. Not only are 
Catholics on the same footing with Protestants in all the uni- 
versities of the German Empire, but six of them have faculties 
of Catholic theology. Nevertheless, so thoroughly are these 
universities pervaded with an atmosphere of rationalism in 
religion, and of positivism or pantheism in philosophy, that, 
even where Catholicity is. represented in the faculties, faith has 
but a poor chance of surviving in the mind of the average stu- 
dent. Such was the verdict emphatically given by the bishops 
of Germany to Bishop Vaughan about four years ago, and pub- 
lished by him in the Dudlin Review. 

And yet even Catholic universities must have much to learn 
from the great schools of Germany in regard to methods of or- 
ganization and of instruction. To visit several of them was 
therefore part of my plan during my recent sojourn in Europe ; 
but circumstances making it necessary to postpone this to some 
future time, I was advised to visit at least the University of 
Strassburg, which, being the most recently established, the most 
carefully organized, and the most splendidly equipped, might i 
well be considered a worthy representative of all the rest. 

When I first visited Strassburg, in 1873, there was little there 
to interest one beyond the world-renowned cathedral. But now 
the traveller has another attraction in the majestic structures of 
the new university. Emerging from the quaint streets of the 
old town into the spacious quarter corresponding to the fash- 
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ionable West-end of our American cities, we find a splendid 
panorama suddenly spread before us. Beyond the river, to the 
right, the university buildings, symmetrically grouped, loom up 
in classic magnificence. To the left, about half a mile directly 
in front of them, and connected with them by a wide and splen- 
did boulevard, the new palace of the emperor rears its massive 
proportions. All around them, on both sides of the river, luxu- 
rious private residences, exhibiting every beauty of modern 
architecture, form a fitting frame-work to the grand picture. It 
is the great seal of the empire stamped on Strassburg ; and the 
seal is made magnificent in the hope that Strassburg may not 
only admire it but come to love it, and to love the empire 
which it symbolizes. That such a result will be attained does 
not seem quite certain; but the effort to compass it has made 
this university one of the grandest monuments of Germany’s 
zeal for education. 

Approaching to examine the university structures, we see at 
a glance that the men who erected them had a plan in their 
minds and have carried it out faithfully; that they did not 
merely think of putting up one or another splendid building 
which would impress beholders and be “an ornament to the 
city,” but that they knew how each structure could best be 
adapted to its special purpose, and how all the buildings should 
be grouped, in view of the relation between the various de- 
partments of a university. In this the University of Strassburg 
presents a striking contrast to most of the great seats of learn- 
ing that we are acquainted with. Haphazard seems to have 
presided over the arrangement of most of them, and show 
rather than utility to have planned many a noble pile. Some 
there may be indeed who even prefer freedom and chance de- 
velopment to plan and symmetry. We will not dispute with 
them; they are welcome to their taste. 

The same clearness of idea and orderliness of plan has been 
manifested in the organization of the faculties. From the very 
beginning the institution was framed as a university, with the 
faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, Philosophy, and Natural 
Sciences, and with all the studies strictly on the higher or uni- 
versity level. The faculties were set to work in temporary 
lodgings before a stone of the university buildings was laid. 
But these were planned and begun without delay, and are now 
in regular use, while additions are constantly being made both 
to the number of the professorial chairs and to the constructions 
demanded by the advance of the studies. In the year 1885 the 
niumber of students, which has increased steadily since the foun- 
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dation, was 916; at present it is doubtless considerably over a 
thousand. 

The University of Strassburg,.like that of Louvain, has had its 
predecessors. The old university was established early in the 
seventeenth century, and, after varying fortunes, was closed 
during the French Revolution, Napoleon replaced it by an im- 
perial academy, which subsisted as a branch of the centralized 
educational system of France till the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine by Germany. Two years after that event the present 
university was founded, in 1872. It incorporated several of the 
former professors into its faculties,and it keeps a very signifi- 
cant relic of the old organization in the title of Thomasstift, 
which its theological society still retains, to remind us of the 
days when the Angel of the Schools gave the key-note to its 
theological teaching. But it can by no means be considered the 
descendant of its predecessors. It is, and it was meant to be, 
distinctively a university of the German Empire. Its very name 
is now the Emperor William’s University; and where, a few 
years ago, all studies were carried on in French, I found that the 
rector of the university, a gentleman overflowing with courtesy, 
could or would converse with me only in German. Germany 
knows well the power of education in moulding a generation to 
any desired shape and spirit, and she is using it to the utmost 
to Germanize the youth of her recently-annexed provinces. 
Here, then, we are in the very atmosphere of a typical German 
university, and have an excellent opportunity to study the spirit 
and the influence which reign in similar institutions throughout 
the empire. 

As I was being courteously conducted through the physical- 
science department, after having studied with admiration all the 
details of the gorgeous academic building, I asked a student, 
who was enthusiastically telling me of the researches in molecu- 
lar mechanics which he was carrying on, why he was making 
these studies, to what practical purpose he expected to apply 
them, in what profession or trade he hoped to find them useful. 
He listened to my question with a look of astonishment, and an- 
swered that he was not studying in view of any trade or pro- 
fession, but for his intellectual improvement, for the love of 
learning. I was not surprised at his answer, for I knew that 
this was the spirit in which the studies of the German universi- 
ties are mostly carried on; but I could not help reflecting how 
different a reply I should probably have received to such a ques- 
tion in any school of our own utilitarian land. And then I could 
not help asking myself whether Germany is not right, even from 
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a utilitarian standpoint. May we not find here the secret of her 
actual preponderance in Europe? Mind is sure to rule at last. 
Germany has disdained to be a land of 4a or of emotion; she 
has aimed at being a land of intellect; and now her Krupp guns 
and her military mathematics are the arbiters of Europe, while 
the inspiration of her music gives the tone to the harmonies of 
the world. 

There are some who imagine that intellectual ambition not 
only is not now, but is not to be, a characteristic of our country, 
But in this they are assuredly mistaken. Such a vocation as 
our country evidently has among the nations of the earth can 
be reached in no other way than by intellectual pre-eminence. 
Machinery and inventive genius can never accomplish it. 
These have been hitherto the characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion, and very naturally, considering the immense natural re- 
sources which we have been so busy in getting under control. 
The practical side of American genius has thus far been so al- 
most exclusively called forth that many, perhaps, have doubted 
whether it had any other side. Even the professional studies 
made in our country have hitherto been of so merely practical 
a sort, and so hurriedly gotten through with, that many, doubt- 
less, have despaired of ever seeing the standard of professional 
learning raised to a worthy level in the United States. 

Far be it from us to entertain any such pessimistic and un- 
worthy apprehensions. The avenues of industry are growing 
crowded ; the old-time rush is becoming impossible ; man can 
now look around and seek for and choose the best in all depart- 
ments of life; the demand for excellence is beginning to be 
heard on every side. Leading thinkers have been for years pro- 
claiming that now we must have not mere lawyers but jurists; 
not mere practitioners but physicians; not mere smart men but 
scholars. The leading educational institutions in our country 
are responding to the cry, and perfecting, surely though slowly, 
their professional training and their educational methods in gen- 
eral. The professional schools which grind out their graduates 
with the speed and cheapness and crudeness of which we know 
so well, are still, indeed, in full blast, and find abundance of 
eager scholars, in a hurry to be at practice and making a liv- | 
ing; but the bulk of them speedily find their place outside of | 
the professions, and the demand for better material and bette? ) 
work must prevail. I need hardly say that our Catholic Uni- | 
versity will never consent to enter into the race with the pro- | 
fessional schools whose system is short measure and quick 
speed. It can aim at nothing short of thorough scholarship, ( 
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and can accept no students who aim at less. It may well be 
that her students will therefore be, for some time to come, com- 
paratively few ; but those few will be the best, and their exam- 
ple cannot fail to gradually spread abroad an aspiration after 
deeper learning. 

The ambition for the highest and the best must, in time, grow 
more frequent. Our country seeks and needs the highest type 
of manhood; but, as Cardinal Newman has charmingly demon- 
strated, the noblest manhood essentially implies such education 
as gives breadth, balance, freshness, illumination, and beauty 
to the intellect and the judgment; and this, he shows, is the 
true aim of university education. A mind with any nobleness 
cannot think of such culture without yearning for it, and the 
circumstances of the future are sure to make the noble aspira- 
tion more and more common. Already the average intellect 
of our country has but to feel the touch of superior excellence 
and it responds to it withathrill. Not even in Athens or in 
Rome was the power of the tongue or of the pen more keenly 
felt than it is in America. Cheap cleverness, though it may for 
awhile sway the unthinking multitude, comes to be despised 
at last, and the real master-mind is sure to soar and rule. The 
Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic, and the German races are mingled 
here; each has its traditional renown for intellectual ardor, and 
their blending cannot quench but intensify the sacred fire. The 
very utilitarianism that has thus far partly smothered it will yet 
fan its flame, for it is inevitable that the future will be in the 
hands of real scholarship. The Germans, carried away by their 
passion for mere abstract intellectuality, go to an extreme in 
their contempt for the utilitarian, for what they derisively call 
“bread-and-butter learning.” Our country has been in the op- 
posite extreme. Cardinal Newman tells of what may be con- 
sidered a pitched battle between the two extremes, in a cele- 
brated discussion carried on years ago by some eminent intel- 
lectualists of Oxford and some very able utilitarians of Edin- 
burgh. His own conclusion is, as we might expect, that there is 
much truth on both sides. For, he says, 

“though the useful is not always good, the good is always useful. 
Good is not only good, but reproductive of good; this is one of its at- 
tributes ; nothing is excellent, beautiful, perfect for its own sake, but it 
overflows and spreads the likeness of itself all around it. .. . A great good 
will impart a great good. If then the intellect isso excellent a portion of 
us, and its cultivation so excellent, it is not only beautiful, perfect, admira- 
ble, and noble in itself, but in a true and high sense it must be useful to 
the possessor and to all around him... . Again, as health ought to pre- 
cede labor of the body, and asa man in health can do what an unhealthy 
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man cannot do, and as of this health the properties are strength, energy, 
agility, graceful carriage and action, manual dexterity and endurance of 
fatigue,.so in like manner general culture of mind is the best aid to profes- 
sional and scientific study, and educated men can do what illiterate cannot; 
and the man who has learned to think and to reason, and to compare and 
to analyze, who has refined his taste, and formed his judgment, and sharp- 
ened his intellectual vision, will not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a plead- 
er, or an orator, or a statesman, or a physician, or a good landlord, ora man 
of business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a geologist, or an 
antiquarian ; but he will be placed in that state of intellect in which he can 
take up any one of the sciences or callings I have referred to, or any other 
for which he has a taste or special talent, with an ease, a grace, a versatil- 
ity, and a success to which anotheris a stranger. In this sense, then, men- 
tal culture is emphatically usefu/.” 


The great cardinal’s conclusion must be unhesitatingly ours. 
America will always be utilitarian, but in the noblest and truest 
sense, and she will find her utility in the most perfect cultiva- 
tion of the noblest faculty that our Creator has given us. Nor 
can she fail to recognize eventually that the intellect reaches 
that perfect cultivation only when it is illumined not only with 
all the radiance that shines from nature, but also with all the 
light that beams forth from God. The delusion cannot always 
last that intellectual culture without God in it can be either per- 
fect or useful. Facts are daily proving the contrary, and they 
will also prove that such culture as a true Catholic university 
must aim at imparting, and which we make bold to affirm that 
only a Catholic university can impart, must naturally tend to 
form men who will be both an honor to humanity and a blessing 
to their race. ’ 

The noble but exaggerated contempt for mere utilitarianism 
in study which we have been considering may well be regarded 
as the animating principle of all the German universities. An 
equally noble but no less exaggerated spirit of freedom is their 
chief visible characteristic and fundamental practical rule. To 
one acquainted with the educational methods even of free 
America, the liberty, or, as we should rather say, the license, of 
the typical German university seems almost incredible. It may 
be truly said that there is almost no rule to direct or control 
either the teaching of the professors or the studies and conduct 
of the students. A professor must,as a matter of course, lec- 
ture regularly, and on the branch of learning to whose chair he 
has been appointed ; but within those general limits he is abso- 
lutely free to teach just what he pleases and just how he pleases. 
And a student knows that he must avoid flagrant violations 
of public order, or other misdemeanors that would bring him 
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into the hands of the university police; but short of that he has 
no control over his moral conduct but his own sweet will. He 
knows, too, that he cannot hope for a degree unless he can stand 
a satisfactory examination; and he may, if he chooses, seek the 
friendship and direction of some one of the professors or privat- 
docents ; but beyond that he has neither guidance nor incentive 
to study, and he knows that the university, as such, is entirely 
indifferent to what he studies, or when he studies, or whether 
he studies at all. Besides, there is no college life ; the young 
men lodge wherever they choose through the town, and live and 
spend their time as inclination prompts. More boundless free- 
dom cannot be imagined in any organization claiming to be a 
civilized community. Such is the /hrfretheit of the professors 
and the /ernfretheit of the students, which the Germans boast as 
the distinctive characteristic of their universities. 

When we inquire into the motive that can have prompted 
such a system and the advantage they expect to derive from it, 
they tell us that it develops more originality among the profes- 
sors and more manliness among the students. They insist that 
it leaves the genius and the energies of the professors quite un- 
trammelled, to run as far as they can in the directions they are 
most fitted for, and thus encourages thoroughness of research 
and the progress of science. And they believe that throwing a 
young man on his own resources and making him absolutely his 
own master develops all the strength of character that is in him, 
and leaves him free to pursue his studies in the way which he 
finds best suited to his falents and his aspirations. 

Now, in all this there is evidently much truth. Many a pro- 
fessor who is conscious of the ability and the craving to push 
on to an honorable and useful superiority in some special line, 
is hampered by the routine of his set task, and feels condemned 
to the galley-oar or the treadmill of a perpetually recurring 
round of comparatively elementary instruction. More freedom 
than is usually accorded to professors, even in institutions 
which aim at occupying the highest rank, is assuredly necessary 
for the formation of specialists and of great scholars. No man 
of wide renown and accepted authority has ever attained his 
pre-eminence but through freedom to pursue his own special 
studies to the utmost of his power. And again it must be con- 
ceded that few if any of the institutions of education which we 
are best acquainted with seem to possess the secret of develop- 
ing true manliness in our American youth, of sending them 
forth with much more than the negative goodness that may 
withhold them from falling into vice and abandoning the prac- 
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tice of their religion. This indeed is very much; but it is far 
from being all that is needed in an era and a land like ours. 
Perhaps, too, it is all that can be reasonably expected from a 
training which ends at the tender age at which young men are 
expected to graduate from the ordinary academy or college; 
but assuredly it is not all that is required for moulding the 
typical men of our age and our country, for developing that 
moral energy as well as that moral worth which will insure to 
truth and virtue the position and the influence in society which 
is their due. Unquestionably, further training and of another 
kind is necessary, and the university, in seeking to bestow it, has 
much to learn from the German universities. 

But there can be no reasonable doubt that they go too far, 
that their principle of freedom is pushed to the extreme of in- 
dividualism and license. I think it may be said without offence 
that the Germans are a people of extremes. In their ordinary 
life they are well accustomed to the extreme of dragooning, of 
repression, of iron rule. No wonder, then, that they rebound to 
the extreme of license, of individualism, whenever it is allowed. 
And it is allowed to the full during the three or four years of 
university life. That is considered as the one oasis in an arid 
existence, and the German heart luxuriates in it without stint. 
It may, in a certain sense, make men of them, but certainly not 
of a very enviable character, if we are to believe one-half of 
what is told us even by the admirers of the system. Their 
bouts of beer-drinking at the kneipen and of duelling at the men. 
sur, which are not the exception but the rule of student-life, are, 
doubtless, well calculated to foster conviviality and audacity, 
but scarcely to form the sort of men that we need in our land of 
self-government. The “slovenliness and uncouthness” which 
one of their chief admirers acknowledges to be a common result 
of this lack of law and method are hardly reconcilable with 
the ordinary and, we think, the proper notion of intellectual 
culture and finished education. And it is hardly to be wonder- 
ed at if such a systematic contempt for both intellectual disci- 
pline and moral control should breed a race of brilliant but un- 
sound theorizers, whose whole thought and life run in tangents, 
who acknowledge no rule but chaotic individualism, and who 
are a menace to philosophic truth and to the stability of human 
society. When the conservative Protestants of the German 
Reichstag, not very long ago, reproached the radicals with 
socialism and atheism, their brilliant young leader, Bebel, rose 
and exclaimed: “If we are socialists and atheists, blame your- 
selves for it. You are the authors of our university system, you 
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regulate their studies ane their methods, and it is they that have 
made us what we are.’ 

Bebel’s rejoinder is a two-edged sword, piercing with merci- 
less truth the German system both of student-life and of profes- 
sional teaching. If men are to be expected to value law and 
authority as citizens, they must be trained to appreciate them as 
students. Legitimized license in the critical years of youth is a 
poor school for social good order in after-life. Our university 
methods must be moulded in the spirit of our political institu- 
tions, granting the fullest liberty consistent with perfect good 
order, and yet implying the fullest measure of wise legislation 
and authority that is compatible with the truest liberty. A 
large-minded and broad-hearted system of college or community 
life, making provision for outside lodgers as far as is deemed ad- 
visable, such as we have seen working so successfully in Lou- 
vain, seems much more in accordance with American good sense 
and with Catholic appreciation of moral training than the free- 
and-easy system, or want of system, prevailing in Germany. 
And that our American love of freedom need be no obstacle to 
the success of such a plan in our country is abundantly proved 
by the experience of Harvard University and other similar insti- 
tutions, where the college system, such as they have it, seems to 
give entire satisfaction. 

Nor is it less necessary for the professors than for the stu- 
dents that their freedom should be tempered by law. A system 
of teaching which has no standard of truth save the individual 
judgment of each professor can hardly be depended on for solid 
and beneficial results. It may well produce originality and bril- 
liancy, and these are in themselves excellent qualities; but what 
avails originality if it have no guarantee of truth, or what profits 
brilliancy if it be only that of the flaming and trackless meteor? 
Since the palmy days of Athens there has scarcely been any- 
where such an exhibition of elaborate and ingenious thought as 
that of the philosophers, the poets, and the scholars given forth 
bythe universities of Germany; but surely it may well be 
doubted whether the net result is.a great addition to the wisdom 
of the world. From Kant to Hegel and Feuerbach they have 
astonished us by the keenness of their analysis or the audacity of 
their speculations; but they have delved in depths of scepticism 
or soared in wastes of pantheism or pessimism, which leave their 
philosophy a cloud-land of bewilderment and despair. Their 
poets all cluster around the peerless Goethe, whose cold, ma- 
jestic genius seems to aim only at putting inclination instead of 
Conscience, and taking all true nobleness out of life, and the heart 
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out of humanity. Their religious thinkers may be outspoken like 
Strauss, or conservative and cautious like Reuss, but their work 
is ordinarily the advancement of rationalism, destroying faith in 
the supernatural and cutting the foundation from under Chris- 
tianity. Like Bebel, they all say to the university system of 
Germany, “You have made us what we are.” And probably 
the universities could well retort, “ And your influence keeps us 
what we are.” It is hard to break from traditions that one’s 
self has formed, even when their perniciousness has become evi- 
dent. Minds enamored with intellectual license, which they 
mistake for intellectual freedom, are not easily led to accept law, 
though it is the essential condition of order, harmony, and truth. 

How different is the record of the Catholic scholars, of whom 
Germany has produced an abundance! In every field of thought 
and research they show the legitimate and noble results of Ger- 
man love of learning and love of freedom, when guided by the 
torch of divine revelation ever held aloft in the hand of the 
church of Christ. We may consider that they represent the 
true spirit of German intellectuality, shorn of the extremes into 
which we have seen it run, the spirit that moulded and animat- 
ed the grand old universities of the past, and which alone can 
make the true university of the future. 

Other considerations are suggested by the interesting topic 
which has engaged us in this article, but they must be postponed 
for another occasion. JouHN J. KEANE. 





AT ONE. \ 


A WAY-WORN Pilgrim stood before the door, 
And knocking, pleaded: “ Open, Lord; ’tis I.” 

But still there came no answer to his cry— 
Only his own word which the breezes bore, 

Chanting a pzan in echo, and once more 
Trembling to silence in a threnody. 

And the sad Pilgrim passed, nor questioned why, 
Knowing but that his heart was very sore. 


Then, wrestling in the world with shame and sin, 
He learned abasement as the noblest pride, 
And yielding all, the better all to win, 
Again stood at the door he erst had tried. 
“ Who knocketh?” came the question from within; 
“Lord, 'tis Thyself.” The door was opened wide. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 
XI.—Continued. 
IN THE PINE WOODS. 


“ WILL you walk a little way?” he asked, his hat still in his 
hand, “or will you prefer to go back into the school-house? 
The children have been telling me about their plan, and | want- 
ed to explain what I think can be done.” 

“ You are very kind, Mr. Murray,” answered Zip, hesitating, 
as if over which proposition to accept. 

“ Please don’t go back,” put in both the twins; “do come 
down the road into the pine woods, teacher.” 

“T suppose they think they have had enough of school for 
one day,” she said, turning the key. 

“This is the best way, Paul,” announced Davie with a bril- 
liant inspiration for which his brother mentally credited him 
with a quarter; “you can dive right round here behind the 
school and take a short cut up into the pines without going past 
the store at all. It’s the way we boys always go.” 

“ Are you up to it, Miss Colton?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ Teacher’s been that way, too,” said Fanny, “along with me 
an’ the other girls.” 

“Those little folks are very fond of you, Miss Colton,” ob- 
served Paul Murray as the twins ran on in advance. 

“It is reciprocal,” said Zip, and then bit her lip with vexation 
over her missish answer. But she could find nothing else to say. 

“Teaching is rather tiresome work, isn’t it?” Paul began 
again after a pause. 

“Less so than I thought it would be.” 

“Shall you take the school on through the winter?” 

“T haven't considered that question yet. I don’t suppose it 
depends on me to decide; does it?” 

“In great measure, I take it.” 

“Would you ?—if you were me, I mean.” 

“Ifyou put me on my honor I am afraid I shall have to say 
no. There are generally a good many hobble-de-hoys and 
young fellows coming in then, who need a man’s hand.” 
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For some reason Zip found this reply unsatisfactory. She 
hastened to accede to the wisdom of it. 

“Qh, no!” she said, “ I wouldn’t dream of staying after this 
term is up. My father took it into his head that it would be a 
useful experience for me, but I shall return home as soon as 
ever I can. Perhaps I shall make a little visit there next Friday, 
when Mr. Van Alstyne goes to Riverside. What a dear old 
man he is.” 

“Yes. About his birthday, now. My father has been telling 
me about the talk at our house which gave the children and my 
sister the idea of celebrating it in some way. But their scheme 
was much narrower and more primitive than is necessary.” 

“Did Mr. Murray tell you a// the talk?” asked Zip. ‘ What 
Mr. Van Alstyne said about his father,and how he felt about 
his property?” 

“ A good deal of it, I suppose. He is a lonely old man, and 
his head is full of what I fear are unrealizable dreams. But he 
is all the better tor dreaming them, I don’t doubt. As far as he 
knows how and has the power, he puts them into execution; 
but you can’t make a Utopia ina corner, nor regenerate society in 
a lump and from the outside.” 

They had entered the wood-road now, and the children came 
back to join them and listen with all their ears. 

“What did you think of doing, Miss Colton?’ asked Paul. 
“The children spoke of tableaux, and I think we might have 
some music into the bargain. There are afew very fair solo 
voices down at the factory, and I have a glee club there, besides, 
who do some choruses not badly.” 

“Oh! I hadn’t thought of anything special, and certainly not 
of anything so extensive. I don’t see how we could—there isn’t 
any place, unless we could borrow the church.” 

“We don’t want the church,” said Paul with a little laugh; 
“if the day is fine we can arrange things in the open air—there 
is a picnic ground below the mill which would answer, and in 
case of rain we might adjourn to a very decently finished shed 
in the mill-yard. You see there can hardly be a soul in the vil- 
lage who would not be glad to give Mr. Van Alstyne a pleasure, 
and we must manage to let them all have achance. They will 
end up with a dance, probably. I can fiddle a little for them 
myself, and there is a banjo or two among the boys, but I wish 
we had something better.” 

“The piano, brother Paul,” said Fanny, sliding her hand into 
his—‘‘ don’t you wish we had it right away ?” 
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“If wishes were horses beggars would ride, wouldn’t they? 
Run ahead now, children. I don’t know why she shouldn't have 
a piano now as well as any time,” he went on after they had 
obeyed him; “I have been promising her and myself one for 
the last three years. She has a birthday just in time, fortu- 
nately.” 

“Oh! we can do without a piano,” said Zip, so hastily that 
Paul looked at her in surprise. “I mean,” she went on, blushing 
now that she found her position as a double confidant a trifle 
embarrassing, and vexed at her own inadvertence, “I wouldn’t be 
in a hurry about getting it just for the tableaux.” . 

“Well,” he said, more surprised than before by this unex- 
pected readiness to advise, “I would not get it expressly for 
them, only, as it would be useful then, I think I wiil carry out a 
little sooner a plan I had proposed to defer until Christmas, 
You haven’t any objections, have you ?” 

He put this question so seriously that Zip resisted with diffi- 
culty a nervous inclination to laugh. 

“Tr?” she said presently. “ What right would I have to make 
objections? Why should you suppose I wished to? Perhaps I 
only thought it was taking too much pains and raising too many 
expectations.” 

She colored, nevertheless, between her suppressed amuse- 
ment and her effort at evasion. She had suddenly become a 
partisan for Mr. Van Alstyne in the affair of the piano, and Paul 
Murray, as he looked at her, was instantaneously possessed by 
the sub-conviction that she was not quite candid. 

“Are you afraid that you would be called upon to give us 
some music in that case?” he askéd, still puzzled. ‘Of course 
' you would not be so unkind as to dispense yourself altogether.” 

“Oh! I shall be stage-manager and mistress of ceremonies,” 
she said, smiling as she saw him groping for the clue she had un- 
intentionally dropped. “I will not refuse to do anything that 
lies in my power.” 

Then the question of ways and means, and the possibility of 
utilizing the girl's afternoon in the city for the purchase of stage 
Properties, came up for discussion, and was treated under so 
many aspects and in so much detail that the sun was near the ho- 
rizon before they ceased pacing back and forth beneath the trees 
and turned their faces definitely toward the village. By that 
time they were quite at their ease with each other and so much 
engrossed in their common topic as to need the reminder with 
which Davie favored them. His part and Fanny’s in the delib- 
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erations of their elders had been smaller than either of the pair 
found just or interesting. 

“Sissy 'll think we’re never coming home, Paul,” he observed; 
“‘hadn’t Fanny an’ me better go on an’ get our supper? I'll tell 
her you've been here in the woods with teacher ever since school 
was out, and will be along bimeby ; shall I?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, youngster,” Paul said, laying a de- 
taining hand on the little fellow’s shoulder. He drew out his 
watch and whistled softly as he looked at it, and then turned with 
a sinile, intending to show it to Miss Colton. But she was bend- 
ing over Fanny, absorbed apparently in something the child was 
saying, and he got no opportunity to see her face for some min- 
utes. By that time it was more serene than when Davie’s un- 
happy choice of words and Paul’s whistle had dyed it with vexa- 
tion. Decidedly, she was growing stupidly self-conscious, and, 
in her indignation over that too evident fact, longed vehemently 
to punish the cause of it. But who was the cause? 

As they neared the post-office ‘the Rev. Adoniram Meeker 
came out of it, followed by the miller, Uncle Zeke Crandall, 
whose empty wagon stood before the door. The minister had 
been Zip’s most intimate aversion since the day when he had in- 
nocently and most unwittingly humbled her in her own eyes by 
laying his middle-aged and unprepossessing personality at her 
feet. It was a possibly absurd but certainly not an unnatural 
development of her maidenly instinct which, at the time, had 
made her loathe herself for having attracted such an offer. Prissy 
Beeckman’s disclosures and Mrs. Mesick’s remarks had since 
greatly lessened her sensitiveness on the subject by throwing a 
different light on it from that‘in which it had presented itself to 
her, but the sight of him was still irritating. She frowneda 
little, and pretended not to see his outstretched hand, although 
she was not altogether sorry to have to stop and listen to his 
greetings and answer his questions about her family. She had 
managed to keep out of his way thus far, and this was their 
first meeting. And Miller Crandall’s offer of seats, which the 
little Murrays were accepting as she paused, would relieve her 
from the necessity of parting from them at Mr. Van Alstyne’s 
gate, which she had been looking forward to with some inward 
perturbation. 

“ Lemme give you an’ the youngsters a lift as fur as the turn, 
Murray,” Uncle Zeke had said as they came up; “I’ve got a 
complaint to make o’ some o’ your riff-raff down to the fact'ry.” 

A minute later the same big voice came back. to the two at 
the roadside as its owner touched up his team: 
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“ Sparkin’ the teacher, eh? Well, she’s a likely-lookin’ gal.” 

Zip turned a furious scarlet, which the Rev. Adoniram noted 
with a purely pastoral and impersonal concern. The little inci- 
dent which had given him an unpleasant prominence in the girl’s 
mind was but one of several which had long taken their proper 
perspective in his own. 

“T was so sorry not to be here when Brother Colton came 
down,” he remarked. “I haven’t seen you in church on Sun- 
days, and somehow have failed to find you at-any other time or 
place.” ; 

“Some of Squire Cadwallader’s people come in for me every 
Friday, and I pass the Sunday there,” she explained. 

“ That is pleasant, of course, but still I feel a little defrauded. 
Your father is such a pillar in Sion that when I heard who had 
the school I made sure my hands ware to be strengthened for 
the good work here. There’s a great deal of backsliding—a 
great deal, I may say—in some of these country charges.” 

Apparently Zip had no remarks to offer on that head. She 
only quickened her already rapid pace until Mr. Meeker, who 
was somewhat puffy, found a difficulty in keeping up with her. 

“T owe Brother Colton so many obligations,” he labored: on 
as they approached Mr. Van Alstyne’s, ‘‘ that I cannot help feel- 
ing that you have been, as it ware, placed under my pastoral 
supervision. And I must not omit to warn you that young Mur- 
ray is not such company as your father would be pleased to 
have you keep. He is perfectly upright and honorable, | be- 
lieve, but—”’ 

But whatever else he might be in Mr. Meeker’s estimation 
that conscientious shepherd never got a chance to say. Zip- 
porah quite forgot her respect for his cloth in an access of girl- 
ish fury. 

“T wish you would mind your own duwsiness, Mr. Meeker!” 
she broke out, darting through the gate and closing it after her 
with a bang that left the good man dumfounded in the road. 


XII. 
AT THE LAWYER’S OFFICE. 


“Now, I have a business appointment which may detain me 
most of the afternoon,” said Mr. Van Alstyne to Zipporah and 
Mattie Colton as he was parting from them at the Riverside 
post-office corner, “but I shall be ready to go back at five 
o'clock. Shall you?” 
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“Oh! no, Mr- Van Alstyne,” said Mattie, who had met them 
at the station and was to help her sister do her shopping ; “ that 
would not do at all. She can go down by herself to-morrow 
afternoon. You won’t mind, will you, Zip?” 

“Very well; I may have to come back myself to-morrow. 
If not, I will send over to the Corners to meet her at the train.” 

The two girls stopped on the curbstone to watch the erect 
old man as he went up the hill. 

“Well, Ze is nice, anyway,”. affirmed Mattie with decision. 
“TI wouldn’t mind how he spelled Centre or anything else— 
even his name.” 

“I shouldn’t think you would—unless he insisted on follow- 
ing Noah Webster. He zs nice, Mat; he is the very sweetest 
old man you can imagine. It must be delightful to have as 
much money as he has, and then spend it, as he does, to give 
other people pleasure. This is the way he spells his name—just 
look !” 

She opened her portmonnaie, well lined with bills, as her 
sister noticed, and took from it a check, signed but not filled 


up 
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‘‘There! That is left to my discretion! He wants me to 
select a piano for him to give away—the best one I can find. I 
won’t, though, unless I can have it sent down on approval, with 
liberty to exchange if it doesn’t suit.” 

“Why, who is so particular as all that in Milton Centre? 
From your first letter we thought they were all savages. 
Mother and I were on the lookout for you every day at train- 
time for a week. It must have been horrid!” . 

“Well, it was pretty bad; but it was funny, too, when you 
come to think about it. It has been very differént since the first 
week; and as to Mr. Van Alstyne’s, I wouldn’t care how long I 
stayed there. Look at this list, now, and see where we’d better 
go first. Up to Mulford’s for the cake-basket, I suppose.” 

“ Who wants a cake-basket ?” 

“ The Reverend Mrs. Meeker,” said Zip, with a mock-rever- 
ential drawl and a little laugh, “or that dear old man thinks 
perhaps she may. Fancy running across him, Mat!” 

“Have you seen her ?” 

“Qh! yes; on Sundays at the Presbyterian church in Milton 
Corners. She is a rich old maid, and, according to Lucy, she 
means to have him either leave the Methodists or locate after 
he is married. She says she won't go dragging around with 
him from one place to another.” 
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“She is wise in her generation,” said Mattie. “Did Mr. 
Van Alstyne provide you with money for the tableaux, too?” 

“How could he when he isn’t to know anything about them? 
No; lam a committee of one forthat purpose. In fact,” said 
Zip, smiling slightly at her own thoughts, “I ama sort of go- 
between to assist Mr. Van Alstyne and some people he cares 
very much about to give each other a mutual pleasure. Neither 
of them has any idea that I have been taken into.confidence on 
the other side, and it is very amusing to see how they are play- 
ing into each other’s hands without in the least suspecting it. 
| am awfully glad some one did have the bright idea of trying 
to please him, for, except such comfort as he may get from mak- 
ing things easy for other people, he don’t seem to have much. 
There is not a soul belonging to him -but his horrid old daugh- 
ter-in-law, and I believe she’d lock him up in a lunatic asylum, if 
she could,so as to pocket all his money. The squire says he 
made her independent as soon as her husband died, though his 
son ruined himself and left her without a penny.” 

“Money is a pretty solid comfort by itself, no matter what 
you do with it,” said Mattie. “I know J should find it so.” 

“So should I; but I never saw any one who seemed to get 
as much good out of it as Mr. Van Alstyne, and yet who appeared 
to care as little as he for what it will do for himself. I know 
some one else who says that is the true secret of money.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Oh! a person down at the Centre. How glad I am father 
sent Tom to college! I had a letter from him yesterday.” 

While the two girls plunged into the unfamiliar pleasure of 
shopping with a full purse, Mr. Van Alstyne was closeted with 
his lawyer, Mr.’ Ira Mount, of the firm of Mount, Jagger & 
Stout, with whom he had had some recent communication ‘by 
letter. Mr. Mount, a lank, sallow-faced man, considerably past 
middle age, with cogitating, speculative eyes, and that sort of 
carelessness in dress which betokens absent-mindedness, sat in 
an arm-chair beside a table covered with papers, facing his client, 
who had just ceased speaking, but not looking at him. From 
time to time his long, thin fingers smoothed meditatively his 
grizzled moustache and pointed goatee; when he spoke it was 
with the drawl from which he never escaped but in the height 
of one of those impassioned appeals to jurymen which had 
made his reputation. 

“Well,” he began, after a minute or two of silence, “ that is 
about what I gathered from your letter. Do I understand that 
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you wish to incorporate your business and make all those em 
ployed in it shareholders?” 

“Something of that sort, I suppose.” 

“ What is your object? I don’t ask for your motive, though 
I should be interested in hearing it; but before I can advise 
you | must know precisely what you are aiming at.” 

“T want to insure that all who now or hereafter may con- 
tribute to its productiveness shall share more equitably in the 
proceeds than is customary. At present I take care of that 
myself, with the aid of a very capable and thoroughly honest 
superintendent, whose position as head of the works and largest 
shareholder I also want to provide for. I have kept the ma- 
chinery going in the tightest times we have passed through thus 
far, and given the highest wages current anywhere; this year 
I propose to supplement them by a bonus in the shape ofa per- 
centage on profits, graduated according to earnings. Now, 
can any scheme be devised which shall insure carrying on such 
a system in perpetuity after my death?” 

“Perpetuity is a long word,” said the lawyer. “ The nearest 
synonym for it in the law-books is ninety-nine years. You can 
incorporate your business and place the title to the real estate 
inthe company, without adoubt. In this State such corporations 
have large powers to receive and hold property. The only 
question in my mind is whether doing so would not tend to de- 
feat what appears to be your intention.” 

“ How so?” 

“Do you want each employee of every age and sex to own, 
out and out, a share in the real property? If you do, how long 
would they remain your employees? How would you pre- 
vent them from selling out to the first capitalist who offers a 
tempting price, and so frustrating your intention altogether ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Van Alstyne, contracting his brows, “that 
is just the snag I always run against myself. I came here hop- 
ing you might be able to steer me past it. I don’t want to make 
them absolute owners. I want to tie up their power of transfer, 
and also to make their separate holdings depend on the manner 
in which they perform their obligations.” 

“Just so. That is to say, you wish to retain, and even to 
perpetuate, your present rights of ownership, even in the act of 
merging them in those of a corporation. I concluded from your 
letter that you were aiming at some scheme of that nature, and 
I have been considering whether it were possible to steer you 
clear, not merely of the special snag jyou have foreseen, but 
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against all those involved in the laws concerning wills, corpora- 
tions, trusts, descent of property, State specifications concern- 
ing charitable and benevolent institutions, and the laws of mar- 
riage and divorce. There is not one of them against which 
any possible plan you might devise would not impinge. Now, 
suppose them all to be reckoned up within your favor. Sup- 
pose you to associate yourself with your employees and apply 
to the State for a charter setting forth all your desires, and that 
it should be granted. You might name each laborer in the 
instrument as trustee or beneficiary ; you might also include a 
provision for creating new shareholders, as well as for. deposing 
a trustee or continuing a benefit.” 

“Do you know of any such case?” 

“No; and I would not undertake to pronounce offhand 
upon the legality of such an instrument. But even should it 
prove legal, you still would be unable to prevent the transfer 
of the property as a whole, or even the separate interests for 
any considerable time. Moreover, they would all and several 
be liable for debt. And how would you propose, in such a 
scheme, to provide for that one personal interest—that of your 
present superintendent—of which you both wrote and spoke 
to me?” 

“Couldn’t I name him as trustee?” 

“No.” : 

“Why not?” 

“Principally because you can’t eat your cake and have it. 
You can’t part with your rights as owner, as you would do by 
becoming a unit in a corporation, and yet retainthem. Your 
vote would then count against another’s; it would no longer 
have any preponderating weight. You must remember, also, 
that the moment the corporation ceases to conform to the char- 
ter the State may be called on to interfere by any one of those 
concerned, the business wound up, and the property dispersed 
among the creditors and stockholders.” 

The two men sat and looked at each other. They were old 
acquaintances rather than old friends, but they had long held 
each other in mutual esteem. To the lawyer, however, John 
Van Alstyne’s projects seemed visionary and impracticable, and 
€ven to involve a wilfully blind attempt at interference with the 
established laws of human action. After a little he began again: 

“You say you have already satisfied the only claim on you 
which could have a show of justice, and that you feel at liberty 
to devise the rest to whom or what you will. What is your ob- 
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jection, then, to willing it to the man you have in view, either 
out and out, trusting only to his honor to use it according to 
your desires, or else hampering him with an express condition 
to that effect? That would be the most simple and at the same 
time the most feasible plan.” 

“ And if he broke the condition?” 

“* He would forfeit to whomsoever you might name—or pos- 
sibly to those collateral heirs who would be sure to start up to 
contest such a property as yours—especially if any vestige of 
illegality left them the chance to upset your will. Your lega- 
tee, bound by such a condition, would be responsible both to 
the employees and to the equity court.” 

John Van Alstyne heaved an impatient sigh. “I am always 
coming on the same obstacle,” he said. ‘I wanted to safeguard 
impregnably both the property and all those who will ever con- 
tribute to its growth and preservation. Ido not wish to 
impose on any one man such a burden of responsibility. | 
thought I might lighten by dividing it. I have carried it nearly 
all my own life, and yet, under a stress of temptation, I once 
put in peril my only chance of accomplishing what had long 
seemed to me a sacred obligation.” 

“‘ Ye-es,” drawled the lawyer, “ we all do that in one way or 
another. You see, Mr. Van Alstyne, what you are aiming at, 
in reality, is a surgical operation on the human will. If you had 
had the making of the Garden of Eden, I suppose you would 
have omitted both the serpent and the apple—wouldn’t you? 
Don’t you see that in any scheme you might devise, no matter 
how cleverly every other difficulty were evaded, ‘each man 
would have to bear on his single shoulders the responsibility for 
the fulfilment or the failure of the whole, since each could by 
his free act imperil all the others and rob them of their inheri- 
tance? For that reason, [ can suggest nothing better than that 
you should choose your successor as wisely as you can, and 
then confide all to his honor and uprightness. The fact is, you 
know, it is on that plan the world is governed. Each of us has 
his own row to hoe. If the whole field ever gets into shipshape 
order, it will be when every man strictly attends to his own 
affairs. »He can’t do that and yet meddle to any great extent 
with those of his neighbor.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Van Alstyne ina musing tone. “ That is 
what I shall have to do, I suppose. Indeed, I have often 
thought of it as possibly the most practicable solution. What 
put the Garden of Eden in your mind in that connection, eh?” 
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“It was a convenient illustration,” said the lawyer, smiling. 
“]T merely meant to imply that so long as the freedom of the 
human will exists, temptation and opportunity are never lack- 
ing.” 

“ You never doubted that it does exist, I suppose? ” 

“Doubt? Oh! yes; a speculative doubt. In actual practice 
I have stumbled too many times over the obstacle which 
troubles you not to sweep my brains of sucha cobweb. The 
fact is, that if | had the power and the means, and wanted to 
convince one of those specially blatant asses who deny the ex- 
istence of a personal and righteous God, on the ground that 
it is incompatible with that of so much sin and sorrow and ap- 
parently undeserved suffering in the world, I would set him 
down to remake even the smallest corner of society after his 
own more benevolent and wiser plans. If the solidarity of man- 
kind did not stare him in the face with every new attempt he 
made to hedge in the good and keep out the evil, and refuse to 
be generalized under any formula better and more comprehen- 
sive than that of the headship of Adam, I would eat my own 
head. We are members of a corporation, you see, and each 
member has it in his power to defeat the provisions of the char- 
ter, and so defraud every one of his colleagues. That does not 
argue a want of good-will and foresight in the Creator, but sim- 
ply shows to demonstration that he did not make man a mere 
puppet. He did actually give him a transferable share. Now 
your scheme, as you observe, is only practicable on the suppo- 
sition that your beneficiaries, and all other men for that matter, 
shall be bound. The end you propose is admirable, but, man 
being what he is, the means are inadequate.” 

“You are quite right, | fear,” said Mr. Van Alstyne. “In 
considering my desires I have come face to face with that con- 
clusion many times, but have always tried to evade it as a mere 
difficulty. 1 hoped, at all events, that there might be some legal 
hocus-pocus which would pretend to secure what I wanted, and 
which I could apply as a sort of salve to my doubts and scru- 
ples.” 

“Specifics are as rare in law as they are in medicine, I reck- 
on,” said Mr. Mount. “I don’t say that, with a great deal of 
thought and study, I or somebody else might not think out a 
plan which would look satisfactory—on paper. But to make 
it work when you are no longer on hand to superintend it, 
and able to stop up all moderate-sized leaks, however unfore- 
seen, by drawing on your private resources, would be an alto- 
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gether different thing. I had a nephew in a bank in Pittsburgh 
which was run for some years on a somewhat similar plan.” 

“ And didn’t it succeed ?” 

“ Admirably—up to the day when the cashier found his share 
inadequate to his desires, and ran away with all the profits. He 
was caught and put in the State prison, but the bank was re- 
stored to the normal footing after his escapade, and my nephew, 
who succeeded him, draws a salary and nothing more.” 

“ Advise me, then. You may not share my views, but you 
are a man with a conscience, and you at least understand what 
they are. I look upon my property as a trust, and, being abso- 
lutely unhampered by private ties, I wish to put it to as wide a 
beneficial use as may be. I have no weakness for chagitable 
institutions. I want to help as many people as I can to help 
themselves, which they can’t do without at the same time help- 
ing a still wider circle. Some few private legacies I have made 
a memorandum of, but the bulk of what 1 have I wish to devise 
so as to develop to the utmost the manufacturing interests, and, 
of course, with them, all the other interests of my native vil- 
lage.” 

“ You have been working at that all your life, haven't you?” 

“TI suppose I may say yes—not always with my eyes so 
clearly bent on that end as they are at present.” 

“ How did you doit? By devoting your individual energy 
to a given purpose, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. What do you want me to infer from that?” 

“Simply that if you have any one person in view whom 
your knowledge and experience incline you to believe trust- 
worthy, I think you can’t do better than try to perpetuate in 
him the plan on which you have worked yourself. That is 
what: I would do, for the reasons I have already given you. 
Sound him beforehand, if you like. He has no inkling of such 

a possibility, | conclude, if he be, as I suppose, your present 
superintendent ?” 

“Not the slightest. He knows, in a general way, that I 
have been thinking of incorporating the business, but I infer 
from several little things that the difficulties in the way of doing 
so are as visible to him as they seem to be to you. With my 
ideas as to how the business should be conducted I know him 
to be in thorough sympathy. He has been more than my right 
hand in carrying them out; the practical details of the scheme 
on which we work at present, and which seem mutually satis- 
factory to all hands, were in great part due to his sagacity.” 
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“So much the better. You can have no more rational guar- 
antee than that.” 

“Very well,” said John Van Alstyne, rising, and drawing 
from a side-pocket a memorandum-book from which he took a 
folded paper. ‘I will ask you to draw up for me a testament to 
that effect, and to provide also for the special interests named in 
this document. I will come up to town again in a day or two, 
and sign it.” 

“ You don’t look altogether satisfied,” Mr. Mount said, rising 
also to go with him to the door of the office; “ but that is the 
most fruitful suggestion I can make.” 

“ Satisfaction is a fruit that never grew on any tree of my 
planting,” returned Mr. Van Alstyne, with a not very cheery 
smile. ‘‘Why I should have expected to pluck it this time is 
not quite clear to me. Well, good-afternoon. 1’ll see you again 
before long.” 

“ Good-afternoon,’ 
and parted. 


said the lawyer, and they shook hands 


XIII. 
CONCERNING VARIOUS MATTERS. 


“So she couldn’t stand it any longer without running home 
to her mammy for a spoonful of pap!” said Mr. Colton, taking 
his daughter into a very hearty embrace when he came in to his 
supper. 

“Well, I did want to come,” admitted Zip, laughing and 
disengaging herself, “‘ but it wasn’t ¢ha¢ brought me. Mr. Van 
Alstyne asked me to do some purchasing that he hadn’t time 
to attend to this afternoon, and of course I was glad of the 
chance. Father, you are more like a bear than ever!’’ survey- 
ing in the glass her cheeks, reddened by the rough contact 
with his beard, which toward the end of the week was apt to 
resemble a stubble-field for harshness. 

“Is Mr. Van Alstyne here?” 

“No; he went back. Mattie and I saw him at the cars just 
before he started, He will send over to the train for me to- 
morrow.” 

“So you havé made up your mind to like teaching, have 
you? Father wasn’t such a great blunderer about his girl, 
after all, was he?” 


“It is the greatest fun in the world,” said Zip. 
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“You girls had better go up-stairs and take off your things,” 
suggested their mother. ‘“Tea’ll be ready ina minute.” The 


sisters had come in half an hour earlier, and had been sitting 
with her, chatting volubly, until Mr. Colton’s entrance. 

“I knew she’d like it when she had once gat broken ina 
little,” ‘the father said, looking after them with a complacent 
smile as the two girls, with little Eunice trotting behind, started 
to comply with this hint. ‘ She is in high feather, isn’t she?” 

“She likes something!” assented the mother dubiously. 
“Perhaps it is teaching, but I doubt it.. I never like to see her 
in such a gale. Either she says nothing, or else her tongue 
runs a steady stream. I’d be a good deal easier in my mind to 
have Mattie out of my sight than Zip. She has twice the com. 
mon sense,” 

“You do love to borrow trouble, Martha, don’t you?” re- 
turned Mr. Colton good-humoredly. ‘‘Your mother must have 
had an inspiration when she named you. Zip is as steady asa 
clock at bottom.” 

Mrs. Colton shut her lips tight and shook her head. Her 
husband, accustomed to that manner of response from his do- 
mestic oracle, replied to it as if she had spoken. 

‘‘ What are you worrying about, anyway, Martha? What 
could happen to her in a little hole of a country village like Mil- 
ton Centre? If you feel uneasy I will write a line to Brother 
Meeker and ask him to keep an eye on her. It was unfortunate 
he happened to be away when I went down.” 

‘No, don’t do that!” said Mrs. Colton hastily. She had 
never thought it necessary to extend to her husband her daugh- 
ter’s confidences concerning Mr. Meeker. “It is nothing worth 
talking about. I never liked her going, anyway, and when she 
made such an outcry about the first house she stayed at I zwas in 
hopes she’d break down and come back at once. But I’d much 
rather she had kept on disliking it than find her so taken up 
with it all of asudden. It isn’t natural. I'd like to know some- 
thing about the other people down there—who they are, andi 
what they are, and what has set her so all agog about them.” 

“ Why didn’t you ask her?” 

“T haven’t had a chance. Besides, I wanted her to run on 
of her own accord when I saw what a trim she was in, and let 
all come out that would. But it was all about some perform- 
ance they are getting up to celebrate Mr. Van Alstyne’s birth- 
day. He must be a simpleton, by all I could make out. He 
signed and gave her a blank check to fill up and spend as she 
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pleased, and she actually paid six hundred and fifty dollars for a 
piano he wants to give to one of the school-children!” 

“No?” 

“Yes; Mattie saw her doit, and says when Zip told him at 
the depot he hadn’t a word of fault to find. Who zs Mr. Van 
Alstyne, anyway? Zip says he is upwards of seventy and roll- 
ing in money. I always heard there was no fool like an old fool, 
and I begin to believe it. A wise man wouldn’t trust to that 
extent in the discretion of a strange young girl.” 

“He may not be very wise,” said Mr. Colton, “ but I don’t 
think I would call him a fool on that evidence. He can afford 
to throw away money, and it is his whim to be generous in an 
out-of-the-way fashion. I wouldn’t give blank checks myself 
to any woman, but his doing it probably only means that he has 
taken a fancy to Zip. Worse things than that might happen. 
He hasn’t chick or child belonging to him.” 

While these comments were being made in Mr. Colton’s 
dining-room the subject of them was approaching Milton Cor- 
ners in the express-train. He was met at the station by the 
light carriage in which he and Zipporah Colton had been driven 
there at noon, but this time the ribbons were held by Paul Mur- 
ray. Mr. Van Alstyne’s keen glance fell on his superintendent 
some little time before he was himself discovered in the crowd- 
ed train; the young fellow had alighted and was standing at 
the head of the bay mare, as near as possible to the platform. 
There was a certain holiday air about him and a look of expec- 
tation on his face which Mr. Van Alstyne noted as unusual. 
As the cars slowed up, Paul threw the reins to a boy, and, going 
up the steps three at a time, approached the window at which 
he had recognized one of the faces he was seeking. There was a 
jauntier set than usual to the low-crowned felt he wore, and that 
was certainly a late rose in his button-hole. The latter was a 
detail so unexpected and so suggestive that it told its story to 
the observant old man as plainly as did the sudden blankness 
which overspread Murray’s face when his eyes, plunging into 
the interior of the car, came back with involuntary inquiry to 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s. The old man looked at him with a half-sad, 
half-amused intelligence. He also had been in—and out of— 
Arcady. 

“She is not coming back to-day,” he said, with an intentional 
use of the pronoun, and then a pause. “ But I promised,” he 
went on, as he stepped out of the car, “to send over here for 
her at this time to-morrow, if that will be any satisfaction.” 
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Paul Murray bit his lip, and then smiled frankly into the old 
man’seyes. “I have anerrand in Riverside myself to-morrow,” 
he explained, ‘‘but as I happened to learn that Miss Colton 
was going up with you to-day, I took the liberty of burdening 
her with a few commissions of a sort a lady understands better 
than aman. I came over to relieve her of them.” 

“fam glad you had a good excuse, for it saves me the 
trouble of sending down to ask you to supper with me. Mrs. 
Van Alstyne is away visiting to-day, and I have some matters 
to talk over with you.” 

Whatever were the topics he had in mind, the old man was 
apparently in no hurry to begin upon them. Beyond an indif- 
ferent remark or two, they passed over the road almost in si- 
lence. Mr. Van Alstyne was rather tired, and leaned back in 
his corner, looking between his half-closed lids at the young 
man into whose hands he was about to commit so great a power 
and confide so great a trust. Until now, even while his resolu- 
tion had been sub-consciously tending to this end, he had 
thought of it only as a matter like that of an ordinary testa- 
ment, to be made known and take effect after his own death; 
but no sooner had he come to a decision than he began debating 
whether or not to deny himself the pleasure of acquainting his 
successor with his intentions. His heart had been a spendthrift 
always, giving much for little, and forced most often to content 
itself with husks and chaff where it had hoped to reap grain 
from its abundant planting. He was made for the quiet satisfac- 
tions of the hearth, but beside his own he had found little but 
jarring and dissension, bitterness and misunderstanding: Some- 
thing that resembled real happiness more than most things he 
had known before had entered his life with the respect and af- 
fection which had mutually grown between him and his present 
companion. As he looked at him a wave of satisfaction at his 
own resolve swept over him, and he acknowledged with a half- 
sigh, as if the dead were somehow defrauded, how dear to him 
the son of his heart had grown. 

Just before reaching the Centre, at a turn in the road where 
the narrow belt of pines: began, a man lay sprawling, almost on 
his face. He was so nearly in the way of passing vehicles, and 
the twilight, hastened by an approaching storm, was deepening 
so fast, that Murray drew up, and, getting no response to his 
call, touched him with the handle of his whip. This also failing 
to rouse the sleeper, he jumped out, and, stooping, tried to turn 
him over. 
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“Tt is Eben Lant,” Murray said, as the fellow began to rouse 
himself. ‘“‘Whatis one todo? This is the second time within 
three weeks that he has got into this condition, and his wife 
with three small children under four years old.” 

“ What did you do with Pat Finegan?” 

“ He was an unmarried man with no one dependent on him, 
and could afford a rough lesson. See here, Lant, pick yourself 
up and go home. I was within an inch of dyiving over you.” 

He shook the man vigorously as he spoke, and succeeded in 
getting him to a sitting posture. 

“ That you, boss?” said the fellow with a hiccough, accom- 
panied by a sickening odor of stale liquor. “ Shli’ly overcome 
—heat—come out—walk off ’fects.” 

He made no effort to rise, but after speaking sat with his 
head nodding toward his knees, ready to fall back again the mo. 
ment Murray’s grasp on his shoulder should be released. The 
latter rose to his full height and looked at Mr. Van Alstyne. 

“T suppose I’d better drive you home, sir, and return for 
him?” 

‘*Use your own judgment. I should think that hauling him 
as far as possible from the roadway and leaving him there would 
answer.” 

“ There’s a storm blowing up!” 

The wind, in fact, was already rising to a gale, and the trees 
bending and creaking overhead. 

“The rain will probably sober him. Mrs. Lant can’t be 
very desirous to see him coming home in that plight. Of all 
creatures to be pitied, the decent wife of a drunkard strikes me 
as the most so.” 

“You are wrong about Mrs. Lant. I would have set him 
adrift at once when he broke his pledge the last time but for the 
sight of her heavenly patience with him. It makes one long all 
the more to kick him, I admit, but——” 

He bent down over the fellow, who was again prostrate and 
snoring, and had succeeded in dragging him back under the 
trees, when an empty mill-wagon, returning from the Corners, 
came in sight, and with the teamster’s aid Lant was deposited 
in it and sent home. 

“That is the greatest drawback to responsibility,’ Paul 
Murray said, as he got into the carriage again. “This throw- 
ing dead weight overboard and washing one’s hands of it is 
wearing business. It never has to be done but I find myself 
wishing that I still had only a journeyman’s wages to earn and 
nobody’s future but my own to worry about.” 
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“TI think,” returned Mr. Van Alstyne, “that the best plan 
would be to try to divest your mind of any feeling of responsi- 
bility in the matter. Of course it isn’t easy, but, after all, every 
man and woman in the lot knows his duties and his privileges, 
and has only himself to thank for getting into trouble. There 
is no way to prevent the factory from becoming a hospital for 
incurables but by insisting on both terms of the contract. It 
wasn’t you or I who,made the rule that he who would not work 
should not eat. The fact that Lant’s wife and children will 
suffer if he loses his place is his lookout, not yours.” 

“True; the path of wisdom is generally clear enough, and 
thick enough beset with thorns into the bargain. The fact is, 
my lenience with him has made mischief already. I have had 
complaints of several who have taken to working short hours 
and treating themselves to occasional holidays and doses of Bob 
Simpson’s Jamaica rum. With times as tight as they threaten 
to be before the year is over, and this sort of thing increasing, 
if we were working on the co-operative plan we should have a 
percentage of loss to subtract all round instead of a percentage 
of profit to divide.” 

“ And they wouldn’t like that, you think?” said Mr. Van Al- 
styne, with a dry laugh. 

“T don't think they would. How many people with only 
their wage-earning power by way of capital would ever see the 
justice of mulcting them a dollar or two a week all through 
a good year in order to make up the losses of a bad one? Yet 
that is what strict economic justice, applied to co-operation, 
would entail, wouldn’t it?” , 

“ Well, sometimes it would, and sometimes it wouldn't. If 
the capitalist were embarrassed himself—if he were really liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, so far as his ability to continue afford- 
ing his hands an opportunity to keep on working was con- 
cerned—it would be just. That is about what the ordinary way 
of conducting business amounts to in many cases, and cessation 
of work and cutting down wages is then a necessary expedient. 
{n my case it isn’t. I have an immense reserve behind me, and 
to put myself on an equality with my hands would not suit my 
notion of justice. To be quite frank, I think the fact that I or 
any other man can possess a fortune of five or ten millions, un- 
questioned, implies a fundamental injustice somewhere, don't 
you? Why should we not be taxed for purposes of general 
utility until our unhealthy swelling is reduced?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Paul Murray. “I would vote to 
tax you for that end, and meanwhile I have no scruples about 
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helping you to tax yourself until such a consummation can be 
reached. I confess 1 don’t see many signs of its near approach. 
Your position is so exceptional that in considering the ways in 
which it may be possible for me hereafter to utilize the experi- 
ence I am gaining here, I have put it out of the question, and 
looked at the matter in a more ordinary light.” 

“Then you have never thought just what plans you would 
adopt if you were master here—in precisely my position, but 
with your life before you?” 

“No,” Murray answered, smiling; “my imagination is of a 
very prosaic sort. I have thought a great deal about ways of 
gradually levelling up some of the more unnecessary inequali- 
ties of condition, and of course have considered co-operation 
as a desirable means to that end. But there would have to be 
co-operation in so many things in order to insure success. I 
spoke of your position as exceptional; but, as a matter of fact, 
every member of such a corporation as you have sometimes 
spoken to me about wishing to establish would need to be a phe- 
nomenon of morals and intelligence to make it run long with- 
out ahitch. The profits in a factory conducted like this one 
must almost necessarily be less than in one carried on in great 
part by the underpaid labor of women and children. With no 
such bank account as yours to draw on, and a succession of 
bad years, what would happen?” 

They had reached the house now, and the stable-boy came to 
take the horse and carriage. As Mr. Van Alstyne and his guest 
were finishing the supper to which a maid summoned them on 
their arrival, the former returned to their discussion. 

“You think, then,” he said, “that there is no radical remedy 
for social troubles? I must seem a sort of benevolent crank to 
you, I suppose.” 

Paul flushed slightly. ‘Not at all,” he answered quietly. 
“I think there is no question as to what a man should do who 
finds it in his power to do anything. He can only use the tools 
in his hands. As to radical remedies for social troubles—” He 
stopped and shrugged his shoulders. “I have no faith in spe- 
cifics. Still, suppose the sun rising to-morrow on a world in 
which every man, woman, and child acknowledged at daybreak 
his accountability to his Maker for every word and action, and 
faithfully remembered it till nightfall. The sun would set ona 
new state of things, wouldn’t it?” 


“Religion seems to you the only effectual motive power, 
then?” 
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“The only one to be counted on with any hope of lasting suc- 
cess—yes. In point of fact, no attempt at social regeneration 
on any extended scale has ever succeeded, except those under- 
taken witha purely religious end in view. Look at the Jesuit 
missions in Paraguay, for example, or the Franciscan missions in 
California.” 

“ They failed also.” 

“No; they were rooted out by external enemies. The prin- 
ciple did not fail. But with nothing higher than physical pros- 
perity as an end, and self-interest as a means, I think there would 
always be failure.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I think the principle in that case is rotten. Pri- 
vate greed would be sure to carry the day in the long run. 
There are isolated instances of heroism and self-sacrifice occur- 
ring here and there, but ‘every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost’ is the general rule.” 

“Come now, Murray,” said Mr. Van Alstyne, smiling, “you 
are an honest fellow. Admit that the taint of self-seeking is on 
the most perfect Christian you can conceive of,and I will agree 
to the rest of your contention. You say he prefers his neigh- 
bor’s interest to his own, but what you really mean is that he 
weighs success in this world against success in the other, and 
strikes a balance. In his own way he is as canny as the shiftiest 
manceuverer in the lot.”’ 

“ Agreed,” said Murray, smiling also; ‘‘ we are made so as to 
gravitate toward the greatest good we see. The point of view 
counts for something, though. Is it no gain to have lave for men 
erected into a rule, and made the final test of love to God? 
Christianity may seem a delusion to you, but, even so, doesn’t it 
remain a fact that it is the only effectually beneficent one the 
world has known?”’ 

‘You mistake me, my son,” said the old man, with a linger- 
ing, kindly emphasis ‘on the epithet new to Paul Murray’s ears 
from his lips. “ Christianity itself has never seemed a delusion to 
me; but in looking about the world at those who profess to live 
by it, it generally seems to me that they delude themselves in 
supposing they have any by which to live. I may misjudge my 
neighbors—doubtless | have done so at least as often as they 
have misjudged me—but ordinarily men, and women too, have 
turned a side to me which suggested that each was bent on seek- 
ing his own good and disregarding that of his brother. Those 
at the top of the ladder are resolved on staying there, though they 
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have to trample on all the rest, and those at the bottom dream 
of putting things even by the upsetting process. I like neither, 
but if I had to cast my lot on either side it should be with those 
below. But it is those on top that our churches gatherin and 
pay court to. I have listened tothe words of faith on many lips, 
but actions speak with an accent more convincing.”’ 

Paul Murray made no comment, and Mr. Van Alstyne went 
on again. 

“{ don’t deny that there are exceptions; two of them, at the 
very least, must have occurred to you as they did to me when I 
passed that sweeping censure. Your sister is surely a shining 
example to the contrary. But be honest now, and tell ‘me 
whether you really think she would have been other than she is, 
with faith or without it? She must have been made in some 
happy moment when Mother Nature found her stock of gall and 
bitterness was running low, and she composed her of their op- 
posites.” 

“My sister is an angel,” said Paul, flushing. ‘I have never 
seen a fault in her in all the years that she has been mother, 
and sister, and friend, and counsellor in one to me. But we 
are very unlike in most ways, and I know, partly from her own 
lips and partly from watching her, that by nature she is of the 
stuff that the pessimist is made of. She is at once so deficient 
in hope and so sensitive to the wants and sorrows of others that 
they would have crushed her if her faith had not given her a su- 
pernatural power of resistance. She is happier here than I have 
seen her elsewhere, because, thanks to you, she no longer sees ir- 
remediable poverty about her. At the same time, Iam convinced 
that but for the family duties that claim her she would go to 
seek it elsewhere.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that she has longed for years, from her childhood in 
fact, to be what we Catholics call a Little Sister of the Poor. 
She decided, as I think very rightly, that the obstacles in the 
way of her vocation were Providential. She has seen poverty 
enough, remaining in her own place; but now that she is out of 
the way of it I divine her longing to be in the midst of it again.” 

“| thought you said she was happier here than elsewhere.” 

“So she is,in one way. The two —— are not incom- 
patible.” 

_“ By the way,” said Mr. Van Alstyne, “that brings me to the 
special matter | wanted to speak of. I had no intention of open- 


ing up the discussion we have been engaged in. Iam going to 
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build a church here for your people. If they had been very 
anxious to have one, I think it would not have fallen to my lot to 
' take the initiative about it, so that if I speak first it is solely be- 
cause I don’t want to see a delicate girl like your sister tramping 
back and forth daily across the road through another winter.” 

“The distance is too great for her, I think; but it is not very 
great for people who do so little walking except on Sundays. If 
we have not spoken to you about a church it is not because we 
have done no thinking about it. There has been a fund for the 
purpose slowly growing in my hands for the last two years, and 
I proposed asking permission to run up some sort of temporary 
chapel this fall, and trying to secure a resident priest. Fora 
permanent church the best site is on the knoll just above the 
dam, and I hated to propose that to you, knowing your objection 
to sell.” 

“You evidently know my objection to sell my land better 
than you understand it,” said Mr, Van Alstyne rather dryly. ‘I 
objected to letting it go into private hands, lest my scheme of an 
industrial community, based on some approach to an equality of 
opportunities, should be frustrated before I had a chance to 
make a try for it. I have no objection at all to giving it away 
for this purpose. You can make what disposition you choose of 
the fund you speak of; but I saw an architect to-day in town 
and commissioned him to draw plans that he will submit to you 
and Father Seetin. He has had some experience, he tells me, in 
building for Catholics. As to the temporary chapel, I meant to 
propose that also. Miss Colton bought me a piano this after- 
noon for that purpose.—W hat is the matter?” \ 

“Miss Colton?” said Paul, with a curiously sudden inatten- 
tion to the more serious details of these unexpected remarks. 
“Did she know you wanted one? I mean, when did you tell 
her? In the city this afternoon?” 

“We talked it over early in the week, in connection with the 
children’s birthday, of which Davie had advertised me. _A little 
bird told me, also, that Fanny would like a piano, and it was 
she, and not the chapel, that I really had in mind in buying it. 
You are so unaccountably touchy sometimes that I was afraid 
you might refuse me that pleasure, so I attempted to hedge on 
the chapel. The murder is out now, and I would much rather 
be honest about it and give it to the little girl.” 

Paul Murray’s wits seemed to have gone wool-gathering, and 
for some time his remarks betrayed a tendency to veer around 
to Miss Colton and her accidental connection with Mr. Van 
Alstyne’s plans, which made the old man smile. As he had ex- 
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pected, he found scruples of personal pride to contend with over 
the gift to Fanny; but before their long talk was over Mr. Van 
Alstyne had yielded to his impulse and made known his wishes 
and intentions with regard to the succession to his property, and 
the lesser obligation was lost in the greater. 

“T shall make you my heir in the sight of men, my son,” he 
said, as the evening was drawing to a close., He had risen, and 
for some time had been pacing up and down the apartment in 
his usual restless fashion, while the young man still remained 
seated. He was standing now, with his hand on Paul Murray’s 
shoulder, and their eyes met in a mutual trust. “I shall not 
hamper you more than I was myself hampered by express con- 
ditions. [ have considered long, and tried to devise some sure 
expedient which would secure all my ends at once, and yet not 
thrust upon you an undivided responsibility ; but after looking at 
it on all sides, and taking competent advice, I have at last decid- 
ed. We both believe in a just God, who will call us to account 
for all our misused opportunities. I have been tempted often to 
doubt of his existence, but I have met him at every great turn- 
ing of the ways, even though I have lost him elsewhere. And 
before him I charge you to be a steward for your brethren. A 
man is a man in my eyes, and his needs speak louder than his 
professions; but still, if in trying to do good to all men you 
choose to pay special heed to the further injunction of the 
Apostle, and do so ‘chiefly to them that are of the household of 
the faith,’ I shall not say you nay. I have used my eyes sufh- 
ciently to know that yours is the church of the poor.” 

“It is her greatest glory,” said Paul Murray; “but where 
men’s physical needs are concerned, and their common right to 
labor to supply them, I shall never make any distinctions be- 
tween them but those of desert and capability.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne smiled, well pleased. “You wonder, per- 
haps,” he said, “why I should have chosen’ to take you at once 
into my confidence. Perhaps prudence might have counselled 
silence. But Iam growing feeble, and in my family we have 
never made very old bones. I wanted to feel the relation be- 
tween us drawing closer. before I die. All my life I have been 
very much alone. You see,” he added after a short pause, dur- 
ing which his ordinarily keen glance had softened and grown 
wistful, “ how sure I must feel that you are unpurchasable when 
I can show you so plainly all I have in mind.” 

John Van Alstyne was one of the few who know how to con- 
fer a great benefit nobly. He had met now a man of equal tem- 
per, whose instinct taught him the still more difficult art of ac- 
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cepting one simply. A less single-minded man than Paul Murray 
would have been either confounded or too much elated by this 
sudden turn of fortune; a less courageous one would have fal- 
tered under the weight of the trust imposed. But the change 
wrought in his personal status had scarcely occurred to him as 
yet, and even the solemnity of John Van Alstyne’s charge, 
though it sank ineffaceably into his consciousness, impressed him 
less, at the moment, than the half-spoken appeal which voiced 
this yearning for a personal affection. A sympathy so keen as 
to be compassion glistened in Paul Murray’s eyes and trembled 
in his brief response, and the heart of the lonely old man was 
reassured by it as it would not have been by a thousand protes- 
tations. 

“God helping me,” he said, “I will do whatever lies in me 
to fulfil your trust. But I shall never be able to show how im- 
measurably you have deepened my gratitude by choosing to 
confer it now, and in such a way.” 

He also had risen, and as he ceased speaking he bent his 
head and touched with his lips the generous hand that clasped 
his own. Then he went out into the night. 


Lewis R. Dorsay. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT: A RETROSPECT. 


On the 2oth of July, 1886, a memorable event took place in 
England. Mr. Gladstone on that day presented to the queen 
the resignation of his cabinet. The Liberals were out of office. 
At the end of that month a Tory cabinet came into existence, 
but its parturition was not unattended with difficulty, and, how- 
ever pleasing to its parent (Lord Salisbury), it was by no means 
an object of equal admiration to the public. Even Tories criti- 
cised and were only half-pleased with its prominent members. 
Seven of them were picked out of the House of Lords, and this 
was denounced as an unpardonable proceeding. For men of 
title, it was alleged, are not always men of talent, and the great 
need in steering the vessel of the state through such stormy 
times as the present was “to fill the quarter-deck with able sea- 
men.” This was not all: functions which are commonly united 
in the prime minister Lord Salisbury divided with others ; and 
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instead of acting himself as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, devolv- 
ed that office on Lord Iddesleigh, a slow and failing statesman. 
An office which required extraordinary abilities was conferred 
on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, whose rare talents made him a 
favorite with all Tories. This was the government of Ireland: 
a most difficult office, always filled by the “ Irish Secretary ”—in- 
variably a native of England. His special duty resembles that 
of a conjurer; for it is with magical talent to spread before the 
Irish a feast like that of Barmecides, and ingeniously persuade 
them that they are never so well fed as when dying of hunger. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, to the astonishment of half the 
nation, became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons. But the most amazing of all these appoint- 
ments was that of Mr. H. Mathews, certainly a man of forensic 
talent and a lawyer in lucrative practice, but only known to the 
general public through his professional connection with the 
scandal case of Sir Charles Dilke. Mathews entered the cabinet 
through the influence of Lord Randolph Churchill, who, as he 
fancied, “ understood his value.” He knew him to be an accom- 
plished master of debate, unimpassioned as a stoic, astonished 
at nothing, never at a loss for areply. Lord R. Churchill de- 
pended on this ministerial recruit in his collisions with the 

*“Grand Old Man” to refute his logic and answer his eloquence 
in the “keen encounters” of parliamentary debate. This is the 
man who has since ingeniously contrived to fill the Tory party 
with confusion, to drug his colleagues with the bitterest mortifi- 
cation, and cover himself with the shadow of infamy by his 
shuffling, prevaricating, but audacious action in the case of Miss 
Cass, the milliner. 

The dissident Whigs, hand in-hand with the discontented 
Radicals, entered into partnership with their inveterate enemies 
the Tories; they consented to forego their antipathies and form 
a junction with that despotic party —in pious imitation of Herod 
and Pilate—so often as Ireland came before the tribunal of Par- 
liament. But they by no means surrendered their usual liberty 
of action when dealing with other subjects. It was only in the 
benevolent view of damaging Ireland that they could ever be 
persuaded to forego their hereditary antipathies. As was re- 
marked at the time, it was only where evil was to be inflicted 
that such unanimity could be engendered among elements so 
discordant and rancorous. But so it was. At a memorable 
conference of the leaders of the respective factions, which was 
held in Devonshire House on the 5th of August (the first day on 
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which Parliament assembled), plans were discussed, the dispo- 
sition of the forces settled on, and all the arrangements made 
which were likely to insure victory to the allies and disaster to 
the Irish. It was a day that should never be forgotten by the 
Muse of history. After all that had taken place before and since 
the 7th of June, Mr. Chamberlain deemed it his duty, he said, 
“to separate himself from every movement which might tend to 
restore Mr. Gladstone to office. So long as he continues to re- 
commend Home Rule for Ireland under the conditions formu- 
lated in the two bills of last April, Mr. Gladstone shall never 
receive my vote or aid in the acquisition of power,” exclaimed 
Mr. Chamberlain. In making this assertion he hazarded much. 
Is it not difficult to suppose that he could always succeed in 
combining a generous attachment to freedom all over the world, 
the passionate advocacy of independence in every other country, 
with a bitter abhorrence and vehement detestation of liberty in 
Ireland? Yet this was the task which he proposed to himself. 
He was therefore disposed to hope, with Lord Hartington, that 
the schism of the Liberal party would not last for ever, but that 

a unification would be effected as soon as possible. Meantime 
Lord Hartington was anxiously desirous that all appearances of 
hostility to the members of the fallen cabinet should vanish, that 
his partisans should assume the face of friendship, and labor toe 
impress on Mr. Gladstone and his ministerial friends that nothing 

was dearer to the Unionists than to terminate a quarrel which 

was painful to both parties to it and mischievous to the country. 

In accordance with this arrangement, Mr. Chamberlain that 

evening was seen to make his way across the House to the 

neighborhood of Mr. Gladstone, who, rising at his approach, 

shook him warmly by the hand, and entered into friendly con- 

versation with him and Lord Hartington. 

It must be admitted that the conciliatory disposition which 
their chief manifested, and his smiling amiability, were not 
shared by the bulk of the Gladstonian army, as the sittings of 
Parliament soon showed, That division of his parliamentary 
forces which was composed of ‘“ Separatists,” as their maligners 
termed them, had been enraged at the defeat of their leader, 
and frowned in sulky dudgeon at their victorious adversaries. 
Those of the Parnellites who had cherished hopes of an early 
release of their country from thraldom were infuriated to see 
them swept away like rosy clouds of evening. 

All in the opposition were unanimous on one point. They 
regarded with unutterable scorn, profound and ineffable con- 
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tempt, the wretched “backsliders and traitors” who had be- 
trayed the confidence of their friends and treacherously gone 
over to the Tories. No language was severe enough to de- 
nounce their guilt. They deserved to be hurled down into the 
deepest and blackest abyss of what modern politeness terms 
sheol, but what the frank sincerity of the ruder spirits termed 
hell. It was a religious duty incumbent on every follower of 
Gladstone to excommunicate and anathematize in the most em- 
phatic manner every “ Hartingtonian” and “Chamberlainist”’ on 
the face of the earth—a duty with which, to do them justice, 
they invariably complied. As one.of themselves expressed it: 
“ And should the devil with a besom stout 

Sweep the four corners of hell’s chamber out, 

He could not in that region of despair 

Discover worse than Hartingtonians there.” 

But neither Hartington nor Chamberlain was at that time 
hated with such intense antipathy, such “mortal mislike,” as 
Lord Randolph Churchill. His assaults on Mr. Gladstone were, 
in the eyes of the Gladstonians, shocking and outrageous. The 
Irish regarded him not merely as a political but a personal 
enemy. And more than once Mr. Gladstone publicly de- 
nounced him as the culpable instigator of those violent tumults 
which—owing to his inflammatory harangues during the pre- 
ceding summer—had reddened the streets of Belfast with human 
blood. It filled them with rage and indignation to be obliged to 
endure, in the debates of the House of Commons, the insolent 
audacity and haughty arrogance of the most imperious and 
overbearing member of the Tory party. Nota few were heard 
to declare in their anger, “ Churchill ought to be doycotted /” 

Immediately after the election of a Speaker the House of 
Commons as usual adjourned, and did not meet again until the 
19th of August. The queen's speech, in a very limited number 
of words, informed the representatives of the people that they 
had been called together at that very incommodious time of the 
year merely to vote the supplies—votes which the sudden disso- 
lution of the preceding Parliament had interrupted, but which 
were indispensably necessary to the government of the country. 
To this the labors of the House, in the actual session, should 
be limited. Nothing else was urgent. The country had enthu- 
siastically confirmed the verdict of the eleventh Parliament, and 
the other business of legislation was to be postponed to the ensu- 
ing session. 

Here Lord Randolph Churchill, like a well-graced actor, 
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came into prominence. It was now his task to fill up the pic- 
ture of which the queen’s speech presented a shadowy outline, 
and place the policy of the cabinet in the most attractive light. 
He acquitted himself admirably ; restraining his natyral impetu- 
osity and controlling his arrogance, he expressed himself in the 
language of a statesman. He presented a novel phase of his 
natural character which delighted his friends and mortified his 
enemies. Ireland held a foremost place in his oratory ; ‘twas the 
burning question of the hour. The duty incumbent on the gov- 
ernment, he said, was to restore the authority of law in that 
island by putting under its heel an agitation that convulsed its 
population, an agitation which was fostered by the unwise poli- 
cy recently condemned by the entire country. To effect this ob- 
ject, to establish the reign of law, it was not necessary to have 
recourse to coercion. The government had resolved, with the 
view of suppressing the outrages which disturbed two counties 
(Kerry and Clare), to send into those districts an energetic 
officer in the character of a special magistrate, vested with 
powers which should enable him to give a more efficacious 
direction to the police. Should more serious measures become 
indispensable the government would have recourse to the House. 
In the present session they were not prepared to propose any 
plan of political organization for Ireland. That should be the 
work of another session. In that other session the government 
would present the House with a solution of the political diffi- 
culty, consisting of a scheme of Home Rule applicable not 
merely to Ireland but to the several divisions of which the 
United Kingdom is composed. With reference to the agra- 
rian question the government must regard the act of 1881 asa 
final measure. It was an error to suppose, as some politicians 
would persuade them to do, that owing to the fall in the prices 
of agricultural produce the rents in question were impossible 
rents. But though this was an error, the cabinet had deter- 
mined to appoint a royal commission (at this moment a shout of 
laughter burst from the Parnellites) to ascertain by inquiry dur- 
ing the winter whether the alleged impossibility in the payment 
of rent could be fairly attributed to a decline in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, or was not really owing to the pressure ex- 
ercised by the “‘ National League,” which would not suffer the 
tenantry to discharge their legal obligations. The government 
should appoint a second commission to investigate the industrial 
condition of the country and discover the means which might 
be adopted to develop the natural resources of Ireland. 
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Meantime the Parnellites, perusing the ministry with pierc- 
ing eyes, endeavored to find an opening in their armor through 
which they might strike them. They fancied they found it in 
the plurality of commissions with which the new ministers 
sought to rampart their camp. No ministry in the records of 
history or the memory of man was so bolstered up with commis- 
sions, which, in the opinion of their adversaries, was an open 
confession of unlimited ignorance. It was a ministry of know- 
nothings, established to inquire into what every one knew, and 
pay salaries to men whom the public were unacquainted with! 

The Gladstonians showered sarcasms upon them, which fell 
upon their armor like a rattling shower of hailstones. This 
government by commissions, they said, was very sluggish in 
its movements. It understood the dolce far niente and took 
things very leisurely, as if Ireland in her agony could wait until 
Lord Salisbury had finished his political education and learned 
what no one else was ignorant of. Meantime the sufferings of 
the Irish people were daily assuming an awful and heart-rending 
aspect ; a dreadful crisis during the approaching winter was in- 
evitable in that unhappy country. 

In this contingency Mr. Parnell, finding the ee dumb 
and apathetic and far from doing—not even proposing to do— 
anything, was forced to make an appeal to the House. He pro- 
posed an amendment to the address; an act of the legislature, 
he said, was inevitably necessary to arrest the landlords and 
prevent them from exterminating the tenant-farmers ex masse, 
and ‘thus plunging the population into an abyss of misery unex- 
ampled even in Irish history. This motion was seconded by 
Mr. Gladstone, who guaranteed the truth of the terrible picture 
which Mr. Parnell presented to the House. Mr. Parnell’s mo- 
tion was, nevertheless, emphatically rejected by a majority of 
one hundred and twenty; one hundred and eighty-one voting 
in its favor and three hundred and one against it. The address 
on the 3d of September received the sanction of Parliament. 

Dissatisfied with what he had hitherto attempted, Mr. Par- 
nell—astonished at hearing Lord Randolph Churchill declare 
that his government, without previous inquiry, could come to 
no conclusion on the agricultural question—laid a bill on 
the table and requested the House to appoint a day for its 
discussion. His lordship was good enough to lose no time 
in reply. “Immediately after the budget,” said his lord- 
ship. “He had no inclination to avoid discussion. The time 
Occupied in voting tae credits would be only a few days.” 
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But, in truth, the time was really at hand in which the shooting 
of grouse, the pleasures of the chase, and visits to the European 
Continent would be substituted by the “ potent, grave, and rev- 
erend seigniors” for the arduous labors of legislating for the em- 
pire. Every English member of the legislature, like Hamlet’s 
ghost at the crowing of the cock, was desirous of vanishing. 
Among the rest Mr. Parnell disappeared, though his reasons 
were far from those of pleasure. No one could tell what had 
become of him. If he had sunk into the ground he could not be 
more undiscoverable. It was only known that he had departed 
on one of those mysterious absences which are characteristic of 
the man and are known to puzzle and bewilder even the re- 
porters! Mr. Gladstone left England towards the end of Au- 
gust on a visit to Lord Acton at his castle at Tigernsee, roman- 
tically situated in the mountains of Bavaria. 

In the absence of these leading spirits— 

“ Upon whose burning tongue 
Peace, truth, and freedom hung ”— 

the House of Commons presented a spectacle which fixed the 
attention of all Europe. The stage was occupied by a class of 
actors of whom Dillon and Healy played the chief Irish parts, 
while Sir William Harcourt represented the English “ Home- 
Rulers.” During fifteen tedious days all the arts of obstruction 
which Irish ingenuity could devise and parliamentary regula- 
tions admit of were put in practice early and late by adepts in 
the curious science of badgering her majesty’s ministers. No- 
thing could surpass the refined cruelty with which these con- 
spirators against the peace of the House accomplished their 
chosen task. They compelled the members to remain agoniz- 
ing in their places until four o’clock in the morning. They 
started on trifling points debates which threatened to be inter- 
minable. Availing themselves of the absence of their leaders, 
they prolonged the discussion on the credits and exasperated 
the passions of the majority so as to convert the House of Com- 
mons into something like a terrestrial purgatory. On the 19th 
of September, however, a marvellous change took place in the 
aspect of affairs; obstruction disappeared as if by enchantment, 
and the budget was immediately passed. Parnell and Glad- 
stone had returned. The Irish phalanx immediately called in 
its skirmishers, and the bill for the reduction of rents became the 
subject of consideration. 

Now let us glance at what had been going on in Ireland. 
The elections had hardly terminated when the foremost journal 
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of the Home Rule party, United Ireland, outlined, for the first 
time, “the plan of campaign.” 

“ During a year,” said that journal, “our people have submitted, with 
a patience which is admirable, to privations which are intolerable. Day by 
day the judicial rents become more insupportable, more impossible to pay, 
and from an English Parliament nothing is to be expected. Armed with 
fire and sword, the landlords will move heaven and earth to rend their 
rents from the tenants, and will force Salisbury to ask Parliament for 
some tyrannical enactment which, restricting liberty and outraging the 
constitution, will plunge the country into discord and render war a neces- 
sity. The tenants cannot be hindered from acting in self-defence.” ; 
This prophecy has been realized in only too significant a man- 
ner, and the Irish people are now crushed by a coercion act 
which, as Young said of the Penal Laws, is “ calculated for the 
meridian of Barbary.” 

At this time a bill was introduced by Parnell which was 
based upon the arguments he had already employed in the de- 
bate on the address. Since the rejection of the principle pro- 
posed by Gladstone, Parnell had become persuaded that the 
tenantry could not possibly pay the rents fixed, in conformity 
with the law of 1881, by judicial decision. The substance of Par- 
nell’s bill was that wherever the tenants consented to pay 50 
per cent. of the rent claimed, all evictions should be suspended 
until competent tribunals had determined whether the farmer 
was sincere in affirming that he could not pay more. On the 
evening of the second day this bill, so unmistakably based on 
the principles of justice, was rejected by three hundred and 
forty-six votes against two hundred and fifty. 

Shortly after this defeat of Parnell, towards the end of Sep- 
tember, Parliament broke up. Ministers and statesmen took 
their flight in various directions—Lord Salisbury to Dieppe, 
Mr. Chamberlain to Constantinople, Lord Randolph Churchill 
to Berlin, while Mr. Gladstone, in Hawarden Castle, gave him- 
self up to the study of Irish history and made himself familiar 
with those repulsive details of bribery, corruption, intimidation, 
and crime by which the legislative union was so fatally accom- 
plished between the two countries. 

The Parnellites meantime returned to Ireland to organize 
that resistance to oppression with which their chief had threat- 
ened the Marquis of Salisbury. In a letter addressed to the 
president of the National League in this country, Parnell drew 
a terrible picture of the condition of his native land. The rejec- 
tion of his bill to relieve the tenant-farmers, he said; the trucu- 
lent threats of the Secretary for ‘Ireland; the alarming increase 
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in the number of evictions, indicated clearly that the English 
government and the Irish landlords had entered into a conspi- 
racy to effect the destruction of the Irish, to root them out and 
destroy them. “In sending us that moral and pecuniary assist- 
ance,” he adds, “which you have never failed to furnish, you 
will encourage the weak to resist oppression and will banish 
those sentiments of despair which often cause the victims of 
tyranny to have recourse to the wild justice of revenge.” 
“ Above all, you will enable us to maintain in our movement 
that pacific character to which we are indebted for our most 
important victory (the conversion of Gladstone to Home Rule), 
whilst you will fortify the courage of our people in resistance to 
tyranny until we have definitively achieved our legislative inde- 
pendence.” That Mr. Parnell had reason to feel alarm at the 
progress which evictions were making will be undisputed by the 
reader who glances at the following list of the rents and gov- 
ernment valuations of a single estate in Kerry, of which one 
Thompson was the owner: 


TENANT. RENT. VALUATION, 

i ONL. bess ccdecencardadeads £20 £8 10 
EM asc acon, «oe easaea> 19 8 

SRMMRMEAMMMPNIE OSS Sosiv ccc csecss ses 19 8 

Daniel McCarthy .« .). 60sec cdbaide 25 II 5 
a eae 21 9 10 
SURO MOONE OS . csiac sees seseees 43 20 10 
Garrett Fitzgerald................... 43 20 II 
Sg a ne a ee ee I2 10 4 10 
eC pee eer rae 9 10 2 10 


It is impossible at the present moment for any tenant in Ire- 
land to pay such rents as these out of the honest profits of Irish 
farming. Irishmen in this country should never forget that the 
depression in the price of agricultural produce which renders 
these rents impossible is entirely occasioned by the boundless 
fertility of America and the untiring energy of Americans. 
This magnificent continent produces such mountains of human 
food, and ships those mountains with such rapidity to the 
United Kingdom, that it is wholly impossible for the Irish ten- 
ant to obtain a profitable price for anything he produces. 
American competition shuts the door in his face. He cannot 
sell his pigs, corn, or cattle in Liverpool or Manchester, because 
those markets are already choked with agricultural cargoes from 
the United States. This is the remote cause of Irish evictions. 
It is this which has produced the Coercion Bill. The object of 
that bill is to rend from the Irish farmer, by force and violence 
—horse, foot, and artillery—rents which he cannot pay, and to 
strike dumb by threats and incarceration those advocates of the 
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oppressed who have the unpardonable audacity to assert that 
the tenant cannot do what is impossible. There is one expe- 
dient, however, which would render the operations of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury perfectly feasible—viz., if his lordship, aided 
by those talented and eloquent men, the landed proprietors, 
could sink this continent for half a day under the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean! Everything would be easy in that hypothesis. 
Irish produce would rise in value. Farmers would get higher 
prices in the fairs and pay their arrears of rent with more facil- 
ity. As it is, however, his lordship is attempting to do with the 
baton of a policeman what would require the magic wand of an 
enchanter! And accordingly he will not doit. This is certain. 
The operations of his instruments in Ireland somewhat resemble 
the conduct of those chauffeurs, famous in the first French Revo- 
lution, who, breaking into a farm-house, seated the unfortunate 
owner on a red-hot griddle to compel him by torture in the dead 
of night to surrender treasures which he did not possess! His 
lordship is the grand chauffeur of the Irish tenantry, and the 
“Coercion Act” may be regarded as a red-hot griddle which his 
lordship humanely employs. 

The last session of Parliament—more important than any we 
have alluded to—was remarkable for the passage of this ‘“‘ Coer- 
cion Act.” The pretended raison d'étre of this extraordinary 
enactment was the inordinate number of offences alleged to be 
perpetrated by the inhabitants of Ireland. There is a soupcon of 
theology at the bottom of this stereotyped outcry anent Irish 
crime which has always afforded a gratifying emotion to the 
Protestant or Evangelical mind. The Irish are Catholics; there- 
fore they must be criminals, or at least prone to crime. But it 
was Clearly shown by Mr. Gladstone that if the statistics of in- 
dictable offences furnished a motive for this atrocious enact- 
ment, if the evolution of the bill depended on the number of 
criminal acts, the English people called, loud as the archangel’s 
trump, for the enactment of a Coercion Bill for England. Con- 
siderable force has been since given to this argument by occur- 
rences in Trafalgar Square, London. The fury with which the 
police were assailed in that city, and the general lawlessness of 
London, have lent cogency to the argument which was so elo- 
quently enforced by Mr. Gladstone. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the energetic manner 
in which the Irish members disputed the passage of that abomi- 
nable measure. Their conduct corroborated the truth of Du- 
gald Stewart's remark in his celebrated treatise: “The Irish,” 
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said Dugald Stewart, “are an ingenious, eloquent, and gallant 
people.” The parliamentary struggle might be compared to 
-the “Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” They did not gain a vic- 
tory, it is true, but they did better—they deserved it. They 
ably argued that the refusal of Irish rights, the black despair 
engendered by the denial of Home Rule, had produced and 
stimulated the crimes which the Coercion Act was devised to 
punish. Could the government for once deviate into justice 
they would find the result equally surprising and salutary. The 
ministry had two expedients before them—despotism or self- 
government for Ireland; and they characteristically and cor- 
dially preferred despotism. It came out clearly in the course of 
these debates that every modification of Home Rule which can 
be devised by English ingenuity, every form of national govern- 
ment for Ireland, every instalment of justice in that direction, 
excites alarm in the Tory mind as attended with danger to 
England; which is somewhat like an admission that injustice is 
an element which her majesty’s government cannot dispense 
with. The conclusion which an auditor of these debates must 
inevitably have come to is that the Irish, in the opinion of the 
Tories, are a nation of lunatics, who for their own safety must 
be stripped of liberty and subjected to “a wise and just rule.” 
But—as was well observed—to be perfectly just is an attribute 
of the divine nature which even a government of Tories, though 
backed up by ancillary Liberals, can have no pretensions to. 
Besides, as was demanded in the course of these debates, if 
the ruling class in England have the will, have they the time 
necessary to rule Ireland well and wisely? to heal the wounds 
inflicted by seven centuries of mismanagement? Is not the 
“empire ” too extensive to admit of such exclusive attention to 
the wants and wishes of a single country? Does it come within 
the circumference of possibility? Ireland needs special legisla- 
tion in almost every sphere of her national life. It unfortunately 
happens, besides, that many, and English rulers among the rest, 
who are very just in their dealings between man and man, will yet 
be fraudulent and unjust with regard to the public. This must be 
still more the case with reference to a people who have been de- 
scribed in the British legislature as “ aliens in language, in reli- 
gion, and in race.” But if never so well disposed, the members 
of the House of Commons have not time to administer Irish 
affairs in a manner at once useful to the country and satisfactory 
to its inhabitants. The political business of England, Scotland, 
and Wales is enormously in arrears; indeed, to such a degree 
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that the restoration of the Heptarchy, which Canning laughed 
at as the acme of absurdity, would almost seem to be indispen- 
sable. Such is the enormous glut of political business in the 
House of Commons that it would require eight legislatures to 
dispose of it ina proper manner. Certain it is that the govern- 
ment of Ireland, even in matters of imperative necessity, would 
call for the whole time of the House of Commons. They should 
do nothing else in order to do this ina proper manner. This be- 
ing the case, the conclusion is inevitable that they should not at- 
tempt what they find to be impossible. - They should passa meas- 
ure of Home Rule. As it is, the British legislature, as was well 
remarked, is only an agency to enable Irish landlords to extort 
“impossible rents’’—to exterminate “ whole country-sides and 
murder or imprison all who dare to resist.” 

So well did the Parnellites fight the constitutional battle 
that on the very eve of mid-summer's day, after three months’ 
altercation and wrangling, only the second stage of the Coer- 
cion Bill had been reached. During the entire spring no other 
business whatever, except a very little of almost necessary rou- 
tine, had been gone through. Day after day the business of 
the House was scrupulously written down on paper during 
these three months, but no prophetic prevision, no human fore- 
sight, could ascertain the period when this business thus set 
down would be reached. The real work of the sitting, which, 
according to all precedent, should have begun at five in the af- 
ternoon, was generally postponed until three in the morning. 
To use the words of an English journal, lamenting lugubriously 
over this state of things, “up to June 11, 1887, Parliament had 
sat four months of the six which constitute an ordinary session, 
and the result was z/.” 

The only way to prevent the “obstruction” to which this 
state of things was attributable was, in the opinion of the Tories, 
the violent “reform” of parliamentary proceedings termed a 
cléture—a limitation to the freedom of debate which must 
amount to despotism, investing the premier with a power little 
short of Turkish; which must reduce the members to parliamen- 
tary slavery. But was it to be supposed that the English peo- 
ple would tolerate this abolition of parliamentary privileges, 
this creation of a power which may be employed as an instru- 
ment to crush themselves? They have already replied by es- 
tablishing political societies to defend their liberties from the 
encroachments threatened by the proceedings in question. 
These societies, recently founded, prove that the “ masses” 
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are favorable to parliamentary freedom for Ireland, while the 
“classes” are opposed to it. For the first time in their history 
the English freemen make common cause with the helots of 
Ireland. They discover in the proposal to endow Ireland with 
a native legislature to manage her own affairs nothing so con- 
trary to reason, so at variance with justice, as Lord Salisbury 
discerns in it. An ever-widening circle of British politicians is 
embracing and approving of this proposition and recommending 
it to general acceptance. Lord Salisbury must feel this himself. 
The whole nation seems ready to join in the cry, “Loose her 
and let her go!” 

The Tory minister cannot expect to be always supported by 
men whose principles are so diametrically opposed to his own 
as are those of the so-called “ Unionists.” It is wholly impossi- 
ble that an alliance so unnatural should be permanently main- 
tained. It must goto pieces sooner or later. The Liberal allies of 
the Tory cabinet cannot always run counter to their life-long pro- 
fessions. It is impossible that they can be lastingly recreant to 
the generous creed which they formerly so passionately pro- 
fessed. But should these seventy-seven “ Unionists” desert the 
alien standard of Lord Salisbury his cabinet must go to pieces. 
By their unnatural assistance the Coercion Act (on the 18th of 
July, 1887) became law. But the spirit of the Irish was, per- 
haps, never so bold as it is at this moment. Their courage was 
never more daring. Dr. Johnson once remarked: “There is 
no instance even in the ten persecutions of such severity as that 
which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the 
Catholics.” The hope of the Irish lies in this. They have al- 
ready suffered so much, experienced such a variety of persecu- 
tions, they are so familiar with every form of misfortune, that 
tyranny, having long since exhausted its resources, is unable 
to devise a novel form of oppression. They can confidently say 
when contemplating the operation of the Coercion Act: “We 
have survived worse times, and with God's blessing we shall 
survive these.” 

Finding an inevitable difficulty in effecting the impossible, his 
lordship is descending, it is said, to something which is practi- 
cable. “It is absolutely certain,” says a late number of the 
Nineteenth Century, “that before another session is over we are 
destined to have one more Irish land bill, and possibly one more 
Irish land act.” This act, it is alleged, will compensate the Irish 
landlords and convert the Irish tenants into owners of their 
own farms. This is what must be done sooner or later, and the 
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Tories are the party who are most likely to do it. This pro- 
ceeding will be in perfect accordance with the traditions of the 
party. When they have proved to the satisfaction of the landed 
proprietors that the purposes they aim at cannot be effected by 
coercion, that the violence of tyranny only produces the rebel- 
lion of the oppressed, they will take in sail and steer their vessel 
out of the storm they have conjured up into the safer harbor of 
compromise. This they have done a thousand times before, and 
they will do it again. The political sky looks very black in 
Ireland at present, and the prospect is gloomy, but we must 
never forget the proverb which often in adversity consoled the 
Hebrew nation, “ When the tale of bricks was doubled Moses 
came.” C. M. Q’KEEFFE. 





THE HEART’S NEED. 


HicH*up among his frescoes, half-divine, 

Wrought Angelo, in busy solitude 

Watching each grand conception from the crude, 
Rough germ, till, new created, line by line, 
A world majestic o’er his head did shine. 

Alone the wonders of his hand he viewed— 

He whom the gifts of thousand minds endued— 
The lofty, high-souled, and he saw that shrine, 


The magnet of a world for ages; yet 
The heart’s deep cry for present sympathy 
O’ermastered him, and, failing human word, 
He seized his Crucifix—his amulet— 
And, wild with rapture, raising it on high, 
He cried, “Is not that beautiful, my Lord?” 
TuHos, DouGLas J. GALLAGHER. | 
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STATE SOCIALISM. 


“ THE active intervention of the state is, no doubt, not absolutely need- 
ful, if in the laws that regulate labor, and in industrial labor itself, there is 
nothing to offend morality, justice, man’s dignity, and the domestic life of the 
workingman ; but if these are menaced or jeopardized, the state, by a right 
measure of intervention, will be working for the common weal, for it is its 
duty to protect and watch over the true interests of its subjects.” 


Thus spoke the Pope to the French workingmen on the 17th 
of October last. 

Mark the words: a right measure. In medio stat virtus et veri- 
tas—The truth lies between the extremes. Rome is the mis- 
tress of truth; hence the moderation of her decisions, the 
temperate tone of her pronouncements, the broad, catholic tole- 
ration she has for whatever of good or true is to be found any- 
where the world over. She has no use for extremists, except 
to economize their wild power by proper training. 

What a long time it took to get the Pope to say even what is 
quoted at the head of this article! Large bodies move slowly, 
and the Pope is the head of the largest organized moral body on 
earth. He had to wait until every part of it had tried and 
passed judgment on these social doctrines before the could say 
how far they were true and lawful. Not everything the Social- 
ists say is wrong, perhaps not half they say; but a good deal of 
it is, and chiefly its generalizations. Hence the strong opposi- 
tion made to certain writers whose works contain so large an 
amount of the plainest truth, expressed in chaste, elegant, and 
Christian language, but who err by laying down extreme, radi- 
cally subversive propositions, or offend by the persistency with 
which they urge us to accept untried hypotheses in place of and 
at the risk of whatever stable good we may possess. 

Since the middle of this century a special conflict has been 
going on between labor and capital, and in order to avert the 
recurrence of the terrible revolution of ’93 a great many persons 

“cast about for some means whereby to bring about harmony be- 
tween these two great departments -of society. Ketteler, the 
great bishop of Mainz, advocated protective laws, whereby the 
state interfered to guard the weak against the strong. The 
Catholics in Austria favored state socialism more warmly than 
even their German brethren, because the moneyed power of the 
Jews was binding the rest of the population hand and foot, and 
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no power but the state could save the nominally free subjects of 
the empire from real slavery. French Catholics, on the other 
hand, have generally had a great terror of the very words social, 
rights of labor,and such. We remember yet with some amuse- 
ment how, when we were at college, the old French Jesuits of 
New York objected to the name “ Social” for our base-ball club. 
Doubtless the memory of.’89 and the extreme principles of 
Proudhon naturally made them fearful; and it is, we suppose, 
owing to the difference in character, government, history, and 
general experience of different countries that there is so much 
divergence of opinion on these questions. In Switzerland there 
is no social question, the law having long since settled for that 
domestically governed country every difficulty likely to arise. 
In the United States the question is coming to the front more 
and more, but the policy of the government has been to leave to 
the parties interested the settlement of their controversies, the 
vast extent of our territory and the great opportunities for labor 
heretofore rendering the disputes of little danger to the, public 
peace. This also is true of England, whose colonies relieve her 
when there is a glut in the “labor market.” And here let us 
remark that while trades-unions and strikes may be unlawful in 
some countries, it does not follow that they are so in others in 
which the government leaves capital and labor to settle their 
differences in this manner instead of assuming the paternal func- 
tion and deciding between them. On the Continent of Europe 
generally the latter is the case, and hence the opposition of some 
excellent Catholics, and even bishops, to the Knights of Labor, 
whose cause was so splendidly championed by the cardinals of 
Baltimore and Westminster. 

The light thrown on the present subject has first illumined 
the lower windows, and fallen, in some cases at least, on the con- 
gregation before it reached the clergy. ‘The Spirit breatheth 
where he listeth,” and so it has often happened before that “ by 
the mouths of babes and sucklings” have come the messages of 
God. Grace seconds and builds on nature. It was natural that 
the people should feel the burden of social grievances from which 
their open-handed generosity shielded the priest, and, feeling it, 
should locate its cause and know best how to get rid of it. So 
the trades-unions and Knights of Labor were formed, and their 
Catholic members protested that however it might, have been in 
other times or with other associations, they felt justified in thus 
uniting for their common interests. The priests feared, prayed, 
examined, adviséd together, acknowledged the right of the peo- 
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ple, and implored the Holy Father to arrest the adverse decision 
which other counsellors might urge him to pronounce. Thus 
was Leo XIII. assisted in his judgment by Terence Powderly, 
and Cardinal Gibbons by Cardinal Manning and Michael Davitt. 

The Pope therefore speaks at last, and, while opposed to 
state socialism strictly so-called, declares that there is a mea- 
sure, to be estimated by times, places, and circumstances, in 
which the government will, by interfering between labor and 
capital, and legislating on their contentions, “ be working for 
the common weal, since it is its duty to protect and watch over 
the true interests of its subjects.’”” See how the Pope denies the 
absolute need of such action on the part of the state, because if 
Christian love reign in the community things will regulate 
themselves, and love is better than law. Yet, while denying 
government interference as a natural and ordinarily necessary 
thing, he holds that necessity may sometimes demand, require, 
and justify it. 

We have often wondered ourselves why it was that the popes 
and bishops were for ever speaking of the need of charity or 
dove between the employer and the employed, and why they 
did not come out at once and talk about the justice of the case; 
and we recollect Cardinal Manning's expression, somewhere 
made use of: “ We’ve been long enough talking of charity ; ’tis 
time now that justice should be insisted on.” This seemed to 
us the keynote, and Leo XIII. has now struck the same chord. 
If organized society does not see to it that the poor have their 
rights, why, they will disorganize society by violence in order 
to obtain them. In fact, can society be claimed to be properly 
and safely organized if “the masses” are deprived of their due 
share of wages, food, rest, and recreation ? 

Why did not the popes speak of justice? Perhaps because 
they know how useless and impotent are laws to restrain the 
mighty—that is, in our days, the rich—unless these last have the 
fear of God and the love of their neighbor in their hearts. 
Hence these are rather the motives they set forth, just as they 
are the ones chiefly developed by our Lord in the Gospel. It 
may be, too, that the pope was not so near the people in times 
past. He had no empurpled democrat like Gibbons or scarlet- 
robed tribune like Manning upon the steps of his throne to ring 
into men’s ears. the needs and complaints, and woes and rights, 
of the children of toil. Besides, until Providence allowed him 
to lose his territorial patrimony, he was practically independent 
of the faithful, and, not needing their money, naturally con- 
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cerned himself less how it was made, or whether they received 
their due share of God’s gifts. 

Now, however, things are changed. Cardinal Gibbons’ plain 
talk no doubt went where it was intended—right home to the 
brain and heart of the Roman Curia; and just as the clergy of 
the British Empire and of the United States are all the more 
zealous in caring for their flocks because they live by the wool 
these furnish, and the necéssarily greater intimacy between pas- 
tor and people results in better mutual understanding, attach- 
ment and assistance, and produces a religious condition emi- 
nently superior to that of France, Spain, and Italy, where clergy 
and laity seem to be fixedly disunited; so the apparent misfor- 
tune of the Holy See in the loss of its temporalities may have 
been designed by God to occasion a clearer union and greater 
interdependence between the ruler of his people and those com- 
mitted to his charge. 

We appreciate, indeed, the views of the New York Sum ina 
late article headed, “ Parties and Politics not a true Remedy for 
Social Evils,” but we think that it takes an extreme position. It 
is false to say that politics has nothing to do with social condi- 
tions. Surely our liberties vindicated against Great Britain in 
1776 improved our social status too, and increased the sum of 
our domestic and individual happiness. And even to-day, out- 
side of cities like New York, where the spirit of luxury is once 
again conquering the inhabitants back to England and her social 
servitude in everything but the accident of governmental form, 
is it not true that we can still inhale some of the sweet odor of 
democratic equality and brotherhood that for many decades 
after the Revolution made the charm of life in the republic? 

It is true there are limits beyond which the government 
ought not to be allowed to go—in the school question, for 
instance—but is not the Suz just a little extravagant when it sug- 
gests the Post Office and the coinage of money as departments 
that might have better been left to private enterprise? A step 
further would lead it to say that Pinkerton’s condottieri might be 
preferable to our municipal police. Jn medio stat veritas. There 
are things that had better be left to regulate themselves, but 
there are things, too, that must be controlled by the state, be- 
cause they touch the interests of society as a whole too closely, 
and would inevitably become dangerous if left to individuals. 
Imagine how it would be if we had no quarantine against chol- 
era, or no Boards of Health in our cities, on the plea that the 
doctors would cure the cholera, and that the evil of over-crowd- 
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ing, miscellaneous dumping, etc., would be eventually discov- 
ered by the citizens to be an evil, and would therefore suggest 
and provide its own remedy! 

We are right, then, in maintaining economic legislation as a 
principle, though we admit the danger of encroachment on the 
sphere of the family and of the individual. There is danger of 
tyranny on the part of the government. We shall have to meet 
‘and deal with that danger when it shows itself. Atany rate, we 
must get rid of present oppression. It is hard to draw the line, 
and opinions do and will continue to differ as to where the 
rights of the state end and those of the other elements of social 
life begin—that is, where the public good requires that private 
interest should give way ; but the difficulty of adjudging to each 
its proper sphere under ever-altering circumstances must be 
settled by competent authority. All that we contend is that 
everything that Socialists say is not wrong; that society in 
general and every government, national, State, and municipal, is 
essentially more or less socialistic; and that the state in our 
own country may, as Leo XIII. declares, interfere to a just 
extent, and beyond what has been heretofore considered expe- 
dient, to protect “ morality, justice, man’s dignity, and the do- 
mestic life of the workingman, if these are menaced or jeopard- 
ized,” because “it is its duty to protect and watch over the true 
interests of its subjects.” EDWARD MCSWEENY. 





TWO MONTHS IN FRENCH CANADA. 


IT was my good fortune to spend the better part of last sum- 
mer in the very heart of eastern or Lower Canada, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Quebec, the ancient capital of both Canadas. 
On the picturesque heights of Ancienne Lorette, where the Hu- 
ron Indians dwelt of old, and in full sight of the fortress-city, 
with the magnificent Laurentides rising in shadowy grandeur 
at no great distance, our pleasant lines were cast, amid scenes 
of old renown and of rare scenic beauty. Thence we had an 
opportunity of visiting other points of special interest within a 
circuit of several miles, comprising various parishes, and from 
all that we saw and heard during these excursions we were 
more than ever impressed by the deep-seated and unchanging 
devotion of the French-Canadian people to the faith of their 
fathers, and convinced by ocular demonstration that French 
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Canada is still an exceptionally and most thoroughly Catholic 
country. Go where you will, from one end of Lower Canada to 
the other, on every village and town and on every rural district 
the same religious character is impressed. The parish church 
is the central point, the engrossing object of interest, around 
which the whole life of the people moves from day to day, from 
year to year, and from age to age. Along the majestic rivers 
of the land and towering-on all its verdant hills are seen, at in- 
tervals of a few miles, the tapering, tin-covered spires, rearing 
the cross on high, and sending forth as heralds of salvation, 
morning, noon, and night, the solemn peal of the Angelus bell, 
proclaiming to all the world outside that the French-Canadian 
people of to-day are just what their Breton and Norman fathers 
were hundreds of years ago. 

One thing struck us particularly in the homes of the French 
habitans, or farmers—viz., the religious character of the prints 
that decorate the walls even of the humble sitting-room parlor. 
Instead of the staring, glaring pictures of celebrated actors or 
actresses, or public characters of more than doubtful reputa- 
tion, you will see in these abodes of rustic peace the sacred 
images of our Lord and his Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, St. 
Anne, and St. John the Baptist—the Sacred Heart and the Holy 
Face among the most frequent—showing how all the great 
personal devotions, so to say, of the day are loved and cherished 
by these faithful children of the church. Even in the waiting- 
room and ticket-office of the country railroad-station we have 
seen these the only decorations. Far from these good, simple 
French-Canadians is the miserable desire to keep their Catho- 
licity out of sight—alas! too often seen elsewhere. 

Another striking feature of the rural districts of French 
Canada is the great number of wayside crosses, many of which 
are now enriched with a tiny glass-covered niche midway in 
the shaft, enclosing figures of Our Blessed Lady or St. Joseph, 
sometimes both. And these wayside shrines no French-Cana- 
dian ever passes, walking or driving, by day or by night, with- 
out raising his hat in salutation. 

It is now a common thing for well-to-do farmers to erect a 
cross on their own ground, close to the homestead—each one 
solemnly blessed, of course, by the clergy of the parish—and 
before these crosses novenas are made, sometimes by a certain 
number of families of the neighborhood, perhaps more or less 


closely connected, sometimes by particular sections of the 
parish. 
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Then the church-bells of Lower Canada in all “the parishes,” 
as the rural districts are called—how blithely they ring in the 
baptism of each new child of the church! Many a time did we 
hear the sunny calm of the summer afternoon cheerily broken 
by the “ christening-bell,” which seems an institution amongst 
those good, pious people. Nowhere else have we ever heard 
these “christening-bells” so often, in proportion to the popula. 
tion. And our church-bells at Ancienne Lorette were well 
worth hearing, whether in joy or sorrow, or to call to worship 
and to prayer, for they are a chime both clear and sonorous, 
heard for miles amongst the hills and dales. 

Of the many pious practices which we noticed amongst that 
religious population was that of having High Masses celebrated 
for local affairs—now for the health of the parish, now for the 
crops; and again it will be a manufacturer having High Mass 
sung for himself, his family, and his working people, all of whom 
are expected to assist at the Mass. What an effect this must 
have on masters and employees! 

In all this large parish of Ancienne Lorette there is nota 
single tavern of any kind. If the farmers find that such a thing 
is about to be started, they immediately club together and put 
a stop to it by “ paying the expenses,” as one of themselves in- 
formed us. “ We buy it up,” said he, with honest pride, “for 
we could not allow any such place amongst us on account of 
our young men.” This is all owing to the zeal and energy of 
the curés, those admirable guardians of the faith and morals of 
the French-Canadian people. But although taverns are not 
allowed, all manner of innocent amusements are ‘encouraged 
among the young people, especially music, for which, be it ob- 
served, the French-Canadians have a remarkable aptitude, and 
are very often proficient therein, especially in church music. 
Next to music, as an amusement, comes croguet, which seems to be 
universal amongst the haditans. The croquet-ground is every- 
where seen in the vicinity of the farm-house, at least in the coun- 
try around Quebec, and we have reason to think it is the same 
all over Lower Canada. 

The helpful charity of these good people, under the guidance 
of their pastors, is truly edifying. One Sunday during our stay 
in Lorette, the curé, from the pulpit, after High Mass, requested 
the men of the congregation to assemble in the afternoon of the 
following Sunday to erect a barn fora certain parishioner whos¢ 
barn had been recently destroyed by fire just at the time when 
the first crops were to be gathered in. And what the good pas- 
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tor said was done, and the barn was rebuilt by the charitable 
neighbors, who willingly sacrificed the so-much-needed rest of 
the Sunday afternoon and evening for that purpose. This re- 
minds us of what was written to us by a friend whose summer 
was spent at Little Métis, hundreds of miles below Quebec, on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. On leaving the church there 
after High Mass my friend observed a crowd assembled outside, 
and on an elevated stand a person selling by auction a great 
variety of small articles of country produce or home-manufac- 
ture. And very good prices they seemed to bring. Inquiring 
what it meant, my friend and her party were informed that, at 
the request of Monsieur le Curé, these goods had been donated 
by the parishioners for the benefit of a family in great distress. 
These instances will serve to show the various forms in which 
charity is exercised amongst the rural population of French 
Canada. And of all these good works,so multiform in their 
character, the cur¢ is everywhere the head and centre. 

No wonder, then, that the people are so entirely devoted to 
their clergy as they, for the most part, are. In the spacious 
church of the Annunciation at Ancienne Lorette a handsome 
mural tablet of white marble bears the following inscription in 
French, touching in its simplicity: 


To the memory of 
MESSIRE JOSEPH LABERGE, 
born 23d September, 1804; died 28th August, 1877. 

For forty-five years curé of Ancienne Lorette. Our little children will 
gratefully tell of his great love for souls, his inexhaustible 
charity, and will bless, as we do, the immor- 
tal memory of so good a father. 


xT. P; 


A good full-length portrait of this “ sz don pere” hangs in the 
large and well-lit sacristy of the church; and if the face be in- 
deed an index of the mind, Messire Laberge must have been 
well deserving of his spiritual children’s grateful remembrance. 
Making some such remark to our French-Canadian host, the 
worthy man replied: “He was good—good, the dear Father 
Laberge, and so is our present curé; it is one better than the 
other.” Happy parishioners of Ancienne Lorette, to have such 
pastors to rule over them! 

In the matter of. education it is worthy of note how stren- 
uous are the efforts everywhere made by the clergy of Lower 
Canada to establish and maintain Catholic schools. In this one 
parish of Ancienne Lorette there are no less than six for boys 
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and girls, situate in different localities for the convenience of the 
children attending them. It is not in our power to say whether 
all the country parishes are so well provided, but it is quite 
probable that they are, in proportion to the extent of each. The 
school-house adjoining the church at Ancienne Lorette—a one- 
story wooden structure, as is also the pastoral residence—has 
two teachers, one for French, the other for English. 

The “ Calvary ” is rapidly becoming a distinctive feature in 
the Canadian parishes. This rural sanctuary, consisting of a 
life-size representation of the Crucifixion, with the figures of Our 
Blessed Lady and St. John on either hand, the whole surmount- 
ed by a canopy supported by slender and not inelegant pillars 
and surrounded by a light railing, is exceedingly impressive, 
standing in lonely majesty amid the solemn silence of the quiet 
country, traced against the sky on some green hillside, or, like 
the one which we visited on the confines of St. Augustine’s par- 
ish and that of Ancienne Lorette, breaking the dull monotony of 
a far-stretching plain. Thither the people of both parishes go 
on pilgrimage to offer up their prayers for spiritual or temporal 
needs before the sacred image of their crucified Lord. There 
is a box attached to this wayside sanctuary to receive the little 
offerings of the pious pilgrims—in the particular one before us 
applied to the celebration of Masses for the conversion of sin- 
ners. 

Another pleasant afternoon drive brought us to Jeune Lo- 
rette, the present home of the small remnant of the Huron Indi- 
ans, the most faithful allies of the French in their terrible war- 
fare with the fierce and powerful Iroquois, and, later on, with 
the English from beyond the borders. When the brave Hurons 
had been well-nigh exterminated by their hereditary enemies, 
the Iroquois of the Six Nations, what remained of them were 
sheltered in and around Quebec, and under the protection of its 
cannon, until the days of peace, when they ventured to settle, 
first at Sainte-Foye, then at Ancienne Lorette. Thence they mi- 
grated, in the year 1700, farther back into the forest to what 
they called Jeune Lorette, in dear remembrance of their beloved 
church in the former village, erected by the Jesuit “ black- 
gowns,” the apostles of their tribe. The Hurons of Lorette are 
well known to the readers of the Relations des Jésuites, and many 
of the most eminent of the early missionaries of New France 
labored amongst that primitive people there in the shadow of 
the Laurentian hills. It is a significant fact that these Hurons 
have adopted French names and French ways, and have so in- 
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termarried with the French families around them that very few, 
if any, of the pure Indian blood remains in the settlement. Yet 
on grand occasions the ancient costume is worn and the old-time 
ceremonies again displayed before the wondering eyes of the 
notables of Quebec and other Canadian cities. The present 
chief of the Hurons, Paul Picud, holds a position in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings in Quebec and is known as the best penman 
amongst the clerks employed there. The daughters of his fam- 
ily have been educated at the Ursuline convent in Quebec. 
Jeune Lorette comprises two distinct villages, one, more 
French, more modern,.and more progressive, with a large and 
handsome church dedicated to St. Ambrose ; the other quite In- 
dian in its character, with the exception of the chief's house, and 
having also a church which, though less modern and less richly 
adorned, is perhaps still more interesting. This is the church of 
Lorette, having for its most striking feature a quaint model of 
the Holy House of Loretto, supported by angels, high in the 
wall above the principal altar, and still higher up, half-lost in the 
shadow of the pointed roof, a very curious antique representa-: 
tion of Our Lady of Loretto holding the Divine Babe in her 
arms. Amongst the traces of the old Jesuit days still visible in 
the church are good half-length pictures of St. Aloysius and St. 
Stanislaus Kostka, on either side the high altar within the 
sanctuary. There is a chapel on the gospel side, just outside the 
altar-railing, on the wall of which is seen.a white marble tablet 
to the memory of one of the chiefs, Philippe Vincent by name, 
and his wife Maria. While we lingered in this touching sanctu- 
ary the children of the village-school, for the most part quite 
Indian in their features and complexions, marched into the 
church with their teacher, a quiet, modest-looking young wom- 
an, who proceeded to read-aloud the evening prayers, which the 
little ones repeated, most of them with pious recollection. This 
gave life and reality to the pretty, old-time picture of the shaded 
and solemn little temple, so simple in all its details, yet so strik- 
ingly devotional. 
Of the parish churches we visited during our pleasant so- 
Journ amongst the hills of that historic region, none is more de- 
serving of notice than that of the Annunciation at Ancienne Lo- 
rette, where so many of our happiest hours were spent, wheth- 
ér on Sunday or feast-day, when the spacious edifice was 
filled with a pious and earnest congregation, the voices of the 
young people of the village supplying the music with the ac- 
companiment of a tolerably good organ, At the early Mass on 
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Sundays or holydays almost the entire congregation received 
Holy Communion. A most edifying sight it was to see men and 
women, boys and girls, advancing in crowds to the altar-rails to. 
partake of the Bread of Life. And on our afternoon visits to the 
church we seldom found it without some devout worshippers 
kneeling before the Tabernacle or making the Way of the Cross. 
Within that one congregation all the principal confraternities 
are in flourishing existence ; to which fact the simple, regular, 
and most virtuous lives of the people bear ample testimony. 
Vice of any kind seems unknown in that singularly-favored_par- 
ish. As a natural consequence, poverty—at least penury—is 
also unknown. It is the boast of the good people of Ancienne 
Lorette that there are no “ bad people”’ and no “ very poor peo- 
ple” within their borders. How many parishes in more “ pro- 
gressive ” countries can say the same? 

In the church of Ancienne Lorette—comparatively new now, 
having been rebuilt in 1838—there are many good pictures, espe- 
cially an Annunciation over the high altar, a Visitation, a Pre- 
sentation of the Blessed Virgin, a St. Francis of Assisi, and a 
very fine representation of the death of St. Francis Xavier. 
But the great treasure of the church of Ancienne Lorette is the 
miraculous statue of Our Lady of Lorette in a niche above the 
main entrance, the right hand extended as if in benediction, the 
head slightiy bent, and the sweet, motherly face looking down on 
her faithful votaries as they pass into this her sanctuary of the 
hills. There is a tradition amongst the people of all the country 
round that the Indians, unwilling to leave their beloved statue 
behind them on removing to Jeune Lorette, twice came by night 
and carried it off, but that each time it was found in its former 
place in the old church of Ancienne Lorette. A full account of 
these remarkable events was given us in writing by one of the 
most venerable priests of Quebec, a former pastor of Ancienne 
Lorette, but our space will only permit us to give his concluding 
words: 

“This statue came direct from the Loretto of Italy and was 
made on the model of that which is honored in the Holy House. 
It was sent to Pére Chaumonot by Pére Poncet, who came with 
him to Canada, but had gone back to Europe.” According to 
this good French priest, “the memory of this occurrence has 
been transmitted from age to age, and even now the people love 
to relate it as one of the miracles of the Blessed Virgin.” 

Before leaving these country churches of French Canada we 
must remark, as something altogether noteworthy and no little 
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surprising, the number and quality of the paintings found in 
them—pictures of such rare merit that they would enrich our 
finest city churches. This is especially the case in the country 
around Quebec; although we remember being struck years ago 
by some very fine pictures in the church of St. John the Baptist 
in Rouville village, near the Beloeil Mountains, in the district of 
Montreal. One of these, a “ Visitation,” struck us as a picture 
of surpassing beauty, rich yet chaste in coloring, and eminently 
spiritual, which, unfortunately, cannot always be said of so-called 
religious pictures. The explanation is very simple: it was in the 
awful times of the French Revolution that Canada gained these 
precious works of art, when, the churches and religious houses 
being plundered of ‘their treasures by the ruthless robbers who 
held France by the throat, many of them were bought for 
nominal prices by priests and bishops, who sent them to New 
France, partly for preservation, partly for the pious adornment 
of the infant churches of the colony. 

To speak of French Canada without mentioning Quebec, its 
time-honored capital, the fortress-city of the Dominion, and the 
key of the St. Lawrence, would be very much like playing 
“Hamlet” without the Prince of Denmark. And yet so much 
has been said and written of that most interesting and romantic 
city, even in these pages, that we shall not attempt any special 
account of it here. 

It was with real regret that we left our romantic and most 
picturesque summer resting-place at Ancienne Lorette, a scene of 
idyllic’ peace and hushed repose, one fine September morning 
when the trees on all the hills were already donning the gorgeous 
hues of the Canadian woods, and the mill-stream, whose merry 
music had cheered us all summer, danced and shimmered in 
the early sunbeams, while the rooks above in the tall old pines 
made themselves pleasantly heard in the matin chorus of rural 
sounds. 

Among the pleasantest recollections of our later years shall 
be the two summer months we spent among the kindly, courte- 
ous, hospitable French-Canadians of that historic region. 


Mrs, J. SADLIER. 
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MR. JOHN HABBERTON made one of those successes in the art 
of fiction which occur only in the summer-time. The careful 
observer will note that there is a summer novel and a win- 
ternovel,and that thesummer novel is epidemic. Helen's Babies 
was Mr. Habberton’s great hit, and for one summer and some 
time afterwards it pervaded the social atmosphere. Mr. Hab. 
berton has written other novels since. His latest is Coun- 
try Luck (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) In reading 
Country Luck one is irresistibly reminded of Mr. Howells— 
much to the advantage of the latter. Mr. Habberton’s work 
helps to teach us how much better Mr. Howells is than the 
theories he preaches. Mr. Habberton is the realist whom Mr. 
Howells holds upas the coming man. None of us can under- 
stand how idealistic Mr. Howells is until we read Country Luck. 
By comparison with Phil, Mr. Habberton’s country boy, Lemuel 
Barker, Mr. Howells’ country hero, is a romantic creature, sur- 
rounded by the idealistic glamour which Mr. Howells pretends 
to hate. 

Mr. Habberton’s characters are irredeemably “ common,” 
and he does nothing to lift them out of, their “ commonness.” 
The principals become rich and wear fine clothes, but they do 
not change. Lucia, for instance, is intended’to be what some of 
the ladies call “’cute.” She is sketched in the beginning, when 
she became a country boarder in the house of the Hayns: 


“The one irreconcilable member of the family was the elder daugh- 
ter, Lucia. She was the oldest child, so she had her own way; she was 
pretty, so she had always been petted; she was twenty, so she knew 
everything that she thought worth knowing. She had long before recon- 
structed the world (in her own mind), just as it should be, from the stand- 
point that it ought to exist solely for her benefit. Not bad-tempered, on 
the contrary cheerful and full of high spirits, she was nevertheless in 
perpetual protest against everything that was not exactly as she would 
have it, and not all the manners that careful breeding could impart 
could restrain the unconscious insolence peculiar to young and self- 
satisfied natures. She would laugh loudly at table at Mrs. Hayn’s way of 
serving an omelet; tell Mrs. Hayn’s husband that his Sunday coat looked 
‘so funny’; express her mind freely, before the whole household, at the 
horrid way in which the half-grown Hayn boys wore their hair, and do 
other charming things characteristic of ‘careful breeding’ in the Tramley 
family.” 
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Lucia is an uneducated and superficial girl, who does not 
even try to speak good English, even if she knows how. She 
behaves in a snobbish and weak-minded manner when the friend 
whom she respects in the country comes to the city in rustic 
clothes. She may be a “type” ofacertain class, but she resem- 
bles in no way the American gentlewoman, who is not so uncom- 
mon as the novelists would have us believe. Mr. Habberton’s 
style is as careless as that of his heroine. But he makes some 
amends for this by his tenderness and sympathy in treating the 
old farmer and his wife. The glimpses of “society ” he gives us 
show us a group of vulgar people, who rely principally on their 
evening suits and dresses for their status. In the country the 
vulgarity vanishes, and, though the people are hard in outline 
and the author’s description lacks idealism, they are interesting 
and true to nature. Philand Lucia marry in the end, of course, 
after a series of mild episodes in which Phil is broadly grinned at 
by “luck.” Fate is supposed to smile, but “luck,” in the story- 
books, always grins. Mr. Tramley, who is an honest man, 
makes this true remark about the neglect of American historic 
localities by Americans: 

‘‘A few years ago you and I spent nearly a thousand dollars in visiting 
some European battle-fields. To-day that old fellow has carefully done 
the Revolutionary battle-fields of New York and Brooklyn at a total ex- 
pense of a quarter of a dollar; even then he had a penny left to givea 
beggar.” 

Mr. Homer Greene’s stories of the Pennsylvania coal-mines 
have what the sated literary esthete calls “a new flavor.” 
In The Blind Brother (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
Mr. Greene sets before his readers a high aim. He does not 
overdo the pathetic; he tells straightforwardly, in Zhe Blind 
Brother, the story of brotherly love and simple devotion to truth 
and honor under the heavy strain of a temptation which comes 
from that intense brotherly love. An example of Mr. Greene’s 
good taste and avoidance of the death-of-little-Nell business is 
the passage in which he describes the feelings of the mother of 
the two boys when it is made plain to her that they are buried 
in the mine: 

“It had been thought a kindness to tell her so at last, and she had 
thanked them for not keeping the bitter truth from her. She did not ask 
any more that she might see her two boys in life ; she only prayed now that 
their dear bodies might be brought to her unmangled, to be robed for Chris- 
tian burial. To this end she began now to make all things ready. She 
put in order the little best room ; she laid out the clean, new clothing and 
Spotless sheets; she even took from her worn purse the four small coins to 
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place upon the white, closed lids. In the locked cupboard, where the boys 
should not see them until the time came, she found the Christmas pre- 
sents she had thought to give them that day. Not much, indeed. A few 
cheap toys, some sweetmeats purchased secretly, a book or two, and, last 
of all, some little gifts that her own weary, loving hands had wrought in 
the long hours after the children were asleep. And now the Christmas 
dawn had come; but the children—”’ 


The children are rescued by no unnatural event—for Mr, 
Greene is always true to the life of the mines—but through the 
efforts which miners, straining every energy, make for their 
brethren whenever an accident occurs. It is a pure, natural, 
and interesting book. 

New Waggings of Old Tales, by Two Wags (Frank D. Sher- 
man and J. K. Bangs) (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) These gentle- 
men have used Miss Thackeray’s plan of making the fairy sto- 
ries so familiar to children into narratives for older folk. But 
while Miss Thackeray’s stories are serious, these are so very hu- 
morous as to be burlesques. ‘“ The Rise of Hop-o’-My-Thumb” 
is an imitation of Mr. Howells’ Modern Instance. The puns in 
it savor somewhat of the minstrel stage, but it would seem cruel 
not to appreciate them after the apparently herculean exertions 
of Mr. Bangs in evolving them. Mr. Sherman is responsible 
for the verses. Hop-o’-My-Thumb thus tells his story : 

“«The night before the festival at which my brothers and I were to be 

served I bethought me of a method of escape. I hurriedly dressed my 
family,up in the clothing of the Ogre’s daughters, and when the butcher 
came that night he immolated the young ladies instead of us, and we 
climbed down the lightning-rod into the moat and took to the woods. 
The next morning, when the Ogre discovered the trick we had played on 
him, he was very much annoyed, so he put on his seven-league boots and 
started after us. But I had avrwuse for him,’ ‘A charlotte-russe, I suppose,’ 
put in Barclay dtyly. ‘No,’ rejoined Hop-o’-My-Thumb, ‘ not a charlotte- 
russe; we couldn’t sponge cake enough for that.’ ” 
This is a fair specimen of the dazzling wit of the stories. 
Weare told, tuo, that the Ogre was very fond of gargon cro- 
quettes a la créme: this may be the French of South Fifth Ave- 
nue; it is hardly the French of Paris. There is plenty of fun in 
the New Waggings. The imitation of ‘“ Locksley Hall” is particu- 
larly clever. Its motive is the famous myth of Cinderella. 
Cinderella’s relations with her step-sisters are thus described : 


“ She must sleep up in the garret, say her prayers a prey to rats, 
And avoid a chance of comfort on a bedstead minus slats. 


“ They would call her naughty names, and do their best to make her say 
Something wrong to give their mother’s muscles exercise that day.” 
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And the ending ought to satisfy the most exacting reader: 


« And the sisters begged her pardon, and she did the handsome thing, 
And secured for them positions as domestics to the king. 


“ Comes a look within your faces like a diamond in the rough, 
And it leads me to imagine that you all have had enough.” 


“ Beauty and the Beast” is twisted into a resemblance to Mr. 
Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The book is a very pleas- 
ant piece of fooling. 

Marion Howard was a delightful story. Another, after a 
long interval, by the same author, F. S. D. Ames, ought to be 
eagerly welcomed. Wishes on Wings (New York: Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.) is made up of.certain episodes in the life 
of a selfish and inconsiderate girl, who, however, is capable of 
some good. The life of the Graingers, a poor and refined Eng- 
lish family, is described with a touch worthy of Mrs. Oliphant. 
We think, however, that the author has made a mistake in intro- 
ducing the fairy element. Milly could have made her voyage 
to India and been taught her lesson without the entrance ofa 
fairy on the scene. It is bad art to mix a fairy story with a nov- 
ellette of real life, and, although the moral is well pointed, it 
loses some of its effect by the incongruous introduction of the 
preternatural. Another story in the same volume is “ Inside 
the Gate; or, The Hundredth Sheep.” It is more serious in 
manner and matter than “Wishes on Wings.” The hero isa 
priest who gives up his life for the hundredth sheep. He and 
his friend, a young seminarian, talk well. This is a suggestive 
snatch of conversation, caught just as they have passed out of a 
“severely classical chapel’ of the Sacred Heart. Wilfred ad- 
mits that men may pray in a “ miniature heathen temple,’ but 
waxes indignant over the bad taste that permits it to be built. 


“ «Then, I suppose, Trevor,’ he says, ‘you try to feel no more admira- 
tion for Westminster Abbey and the other grand cathedrals that used to 
be old England’s pride and glory than for such a temple as the one we 
have just left.’ 

“*T do not say this, and I am sure you know me well enough to know 
that Ido not mean toimply it. Personally, I, you know, love pillar, arch, and 
deep religious gloom. I have no sympathy with classical architecture 
Christianized. But I am only a unit, my dear fellow,and you are only an- 
other, and we have a host of brother-units, just as ready to assert them- 
selves, and just as likely to be right. I have often thought of this before, 
and, do you know, Wilfred, it has often struck me that there is a beautiful 
answer to it all in the magnificent cry with which David ends, or rather 
culminates, his psalms, “Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.” Yes, every. 

VOI... XLVI.—45 
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spirit, whether of height or breadth, light or shade, melody or harmony— 
not to contradict or foil each other, since it was God who, through the in- 
strumentality of man, called each and all into being, but as so many dif- 
ferent means of praise and honor blended into one harmonious whole to 
the glory of his name.’ ” 

Though not powerful or remarkable for anything except 
honesty of purpose and an easy style, F. S. D. Ames’ stories are 
so good that the Catholic public ought to encourage him, or 
her, to write more of them. 

At the first glance The City of Sarras, by U. Ashworth Taylor 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.), recalls some of the unreal and 
mystical short stories of the author of Jehu Jnglesant. But on fur- 
ther acquaintance with it, one finds that it is unlike anything co- 
herent or reasonable. The“ Morte d’Arthur” has been made use 
of to a wearisome extent by writers who have beenled by Tenny- 
son to follow his idyls to their fountain-head, for it is the ten- 
dency of what is called zstheticism to make a god of some old 
poem or fragment of a poem, and to find strange meanings in it 
unknown tothe “ vulgar.”” Thetitle of Miss Taylor’s novel is de- 
rived from this passage in the “ Morte d’Arthur”: “And now 
thou hast seen that thou most desiredest to see, but yet thou hast 
not seen it so openly as thou shalt see it in the City of Sarras, the 
Spiritual Place—therefore thou must go hence!” The scene is 
laid at court in some unknown land, where the royal religion is 
that of the church, but where pure zstheticism as the road to 
salvation is preached by a certain Dorotheus. 


“*You love beauty,’ he says to Morgan, a maid-of-honor to the queen ; 
‘therein is for you the road to salvation; for beauty is truth—is holiness.’” 


To which speech the court lady answers: 


«“«T love the scarlet and the gold, and this network of silver beneath, 
and heaven’s blue behind; but in what shall these things profit a man if 
he lose his own soul?’ ‘It shall profit even for the salvation of a soul,’ 
responds the preacher. ‘ Did you see nothing but the scarlet and silver 
and blue when first the blended colors of that fair workmanship presented 
themselves to your imagination? Was there not some ideal effect of color, 
to the perfection of which you compared the possibilities of your brush 
before you said to yourself, “These lines so set together wil satisfy my 


desire” ?’”’ 


The court lady does not understand this. She has resolved 
to marry Noel,a cripple of unscrupulous character, who plays 
the violin divinely, and to avenge herself as treacherously as 
possible on a lover who rejected her. This lover marries a 
“ convent-bred child,” whose simplicity, religious devotion, and 
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general air of womanliness redeem The City of Sarras from the 
reproach of being a colony of bombastic fools with an irrepres- 
sible tendency to melodrama. The carnival scene, the most 
striking in the book, was evidently suggested by Poe’s “ Mask 
of the Red Death.”” Dorotheus’ teaching is not clearly defined. 
The dogmas on which it rests are doubtful, and so when he 
utters a high thought it seems to have no sure foundation. 
Morgan follows her will and gets nearer and nearer to despair. 
She finds that the music of Noel’s violin does not express his na- 
ture; she despises him, and he, finding that she loves Dorotheus, 
volunteers to commit suicide. But she, in the meantime, kills 
herself. Dorotheus is an “advanced” Christian. 

“ «The Christ I worship,’ he says, hiseye resting upon the altar of the 
Divine Victim—‘the Christ I worship is no historic Messiah of an ancient 
record, nor the dead God of a lost century, neither is he the divine child, 
the human teacher, nor the slain man of a past generation. The Christ 
with whom I spoke to-day, at whose feet I shall kneel to-morrow, is the 
Christ whose life is lived even now, in the very years of my life; whose 
country is my country, whose altar is, like the cottage of Nazareth, built 
amid the homes of my companions and friends; of whose presence I, 
though blind, hold the sure certificate, and in whose absence the world 
would be vacant.” ~ 


After this outburst, which may mean a great deal or nothing, 
Dorotheus points to the Tabernacle on the altar of the chapel,. 
and says: “Here the unseen Christ’ is to all what each one 
needs.” In fact, Dorotheus’ Christianity is Ritualism tinged. 
with a number of other picturesque heresies. It is as if the rec- 
tor of a very high church and Oscar Wilde had united. 

Mr. Robert Grant’s Fack Hall; or, The School Days of an 
American Boy, might have been written by an intelligent 
American boy, it is so unpretentious and true to nature. 

A series of delicately analytical essays have been put to- 
gether by Mr. Horace E. Scudder under the title of Men and 
Letters (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) In spite of the author’s 
preface, they show nothing of that self-consciousness which often 
makes the modern critic, no matter how great his quality, so 
disagreeable. The papers on “ Landor as a Classic,” “ Long- 
fellow and his Art,” and ‘“ The Future of Shakspere ” are speci- 
mens of simple, honest, and scholarly work worth careful study. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


My father was an American Unitarian, my mother English and a member of 
the Church of England. I was born in London, and, metarenly enough, was bap- 
tized by a clergyman of the Established Church, 

Soon after, however, the family removed to this country, where, my father 
and mother both dying while I was a mere child, I was left in the charge of his 
relatives, all Unitarians, and attended their church up to the age of eighteen, with 
the exception of one year, during which my brother and myself were sent by our 
guardians to the Episcopal church of the town, that we might have an opportu- 
nity to follow the religion of our mother, should we desire to do so, As our ac- 
quaintance was principally among Unitarians, we did not continue our attend- 
ance at the Episcopal church beyond the prescribed time; as might, indeed, have 
been expected, though the intention of my uncle and aunt in sending us there 
was no doubt perfectly sincere. 

Leaving home shortly after completing my college course at Harvard, to en- 
gage in occupation elsewhere, I was provided with a letter, among others, to the 
Unitarian clergyman in the city where I was to live. The amount of my interest 
in Unitarianism for its own sake may be judged by the fact that I never delivered 
the letter, and have not even to this day any idea where the Unitarian church is 
situated in that city, or where its pastor lived. I suspect that the same would be 
the case with most young men belonging to Protestant denominations in going to 
a strange place, unless they wished by acquaintance in their church to obtain a 
start in business or society. As I had all the start in business I desired, and 
had very little inclination for society beyond that of my companions in work, this 
motive did not suggest itself. 

It was natural, however, to go to church somewhere on Sunday, and the 
Catholic cathedral was the most attractive place. I attended High Mass, together 
with another young man in the same employment as myself, and equally devoid, 
I imagine, of any religious convictions. The music was fine, and it was prin- 
cipally for the sake of it that we were so regular in our attendance; for we al- 
ways took a back seat, and were too far away to make much out of the ceremo- 
nies, even had we been interested in them. I saw, however, our late venerated 


-cardinal—then a bishop only, for it was before his translation to the see of New 


York—and heard him preach on several occasions, but probably paid little atten- 
tion. I thought at one time of getting a book to assist in following the service, 
but never did so. The only reason was that I might know better what was going 
on, and thus occupy myself in a more intelligent way ; I had not, as far as I can 
remember, any suspicion that the Catholic religion could be the true one; in- 
deed, I did not believe there was any true religion, properly so- -called. I believed 


‘in God, but had no faith in revelation. 


cannot see that this attendance at the cathedral had any effect whatever on 
my subsequent course, unless very indirectly, as may be seen later. I had al- 
ways regarded the Catholic Church, not indeed with the positive prejudices and 


-outrageously false notions which make many Protestants oppose it so vigorously, 


put with a kind of lofty disdain, or rather indifference ; I considered it as an old fos- 
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sil, teaching, if it taught anything, some false doctrines which modern enlighten- 
ment had long ago exploded. It was to me like the Ptolemaic astronomy, a system 
which only the very ignorant could accept. If the matter of religion had seemed 
to me of vital importance, of course I should have seen that false views about it 
must be very dangerous and of vastly more consequence than false astronomical 
theories ; but I really thought that all that was important or possible to know 
about God—in whose existence I fully believed—could be found out by quite a 
short course of reasoning ; that I had already gone through with this, and that 
probably most other people had. 

Humanly speaking, it does not seem likely that I should have given the mat- 
ter of religion any serious consideration, at this time at least, had it not been for 
one of my associates in work—strange to say, the only person, if I remember right, 
with whom I had ever been acquainted, in whom a belief in the Christian reve- 
lation as a real, positive system was’ marked enough to excite interest and in- 
quiry. He was a High-Churchman; Ritualism as it is now understood was in a 
very undeveloped state, and the services at the little church which he attended 
had none of the attractions for eye and ear which I found at the cathedral ; still 
he induced me to accompany him several times. 

I cannot trace the exact mental steps through which I passed from Unitarian- 
ism, or rather from mere rationalism, to the church of my mother. Morally and 
spiritually, I think a great change was produced by a sermon which I heard at this 
little church one evening, on the text, “ You cannot serve God and Mammon.” I 
gave up the worldly ambition which had been, though secretly, my principal motive 
for exertion, and determined to do everything for God’s sake alone. The preacher 
was not a very eloquent man, and the sermon was probably in itself not an extra- 
ordinary. one; but God’s grace went with it, as it is continually working every- 
where. 

As to change of doctrine, it must be said that though without any belief in 
definite dogma, I had still retained the Protestant tradition as to the inspiration of 
the Bible, and began to try to get some light from reading it. Taking the Bible 
for a basis, it does not take very long to dispose of Unitarianism, as my brother, 
with whom I afterward carried on a controversy by letter, was quite willing to 
concede. The text which did more for me than any other was John xiv. 1, “You 
believe in God, believe also in me” ; though of course I could not be satisfied in- 
tellectually of such a great point as the Divinity of our Lord without a good deal 
of examination. My heart had accepted the truth, but the head had to say, 
“ Nihil obstat,’ before 1 would move. 

I returned to the church (so to speak) of my baptism a month or so after the 
sermon of which mention has been made. Of course no reception was necessary; 
but I had to prepare for first communion, and therefore presented myself to the 
pastor of our little church to receive his advice and direction. He recommended 
principally the careful reading of the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and I re- 
member feeling very anxious till the communion was made, on account of the 
fifty-fourth verse, which I understood as meaning that it was necessary for salva- 
tion. I was confirmed on the feast of the Annunciation, and received the rite 
alone, it not being the regular time. Tle second chapter of Ecclesiasticus, which 
was read, made a great impression on my mind. 

It may probably be imagined that, having got so far as to be a High-Church- 
man, the rest of the road was easy. It might have been, but I doubt it; the 
“High” Church is rather a dangerous substitute for the true one. The friend of 
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whom I havespoken, who had been the means of bringing me thus far, sfill, after 
thirty years, remains as he was then. At any rate, the way in which it actually 
came about was by my getting some experience as a Low-Churchman. Moving 
into the Massachusetts diocese shortly after my confirmation, I naturally selected 
as “high” a church as possible for my regular attendance, being aware of the 
prevailing tendency the other way, and of the “low” views of the bishop. But 
to go to the “Church of the Advent” soon became too much trouble, especially 
in winter, for one living, as I did, several miles from Beston; so I finally gave up 
the attempt, and turned over to the church of our own town, whose pastor was 
one of the most distinguished in the diocese for learning and for his ability in 
the pulpit. 

But he was certainly very “low,’’ and some matters in the parish fell into the 
hands of people even lower than himself. Many of us became very “evangelical,” 
and some of the young men, among whom were the pastor’s son and myself, 
were roped—yes, really roped, against our will—by a set of pious ladies into 
establishing a regular prayer-meeting. It was held on Sunday evenings in the 
little chapel where we also taught Sunday-school, and on another evening in the 
week at the house of some religious person in the village, near where most of the 
Catholics lived. Though we tried no direct proselytism, I think we had some hope 
that a Romanist or two might “experience religion” by means of these village 
meetings. But how I, and I think most of the few other young men—one excep- 
tion I believe there was—dreaded these performances! The ladies, no doubt, 
liked them well enough; but then they were not required to take any active part. 
One of us, of course, always took charge, and that was not so bad; for then you 
could get up your opening matter quietly at home, select your chapter and pre- 
pare your remarks, and spring them on the others. But imagine the misery of 
those others, of whom you would usually be one, who, especially if our great “ex- 
horter” happened to be absent, might be called on at any moment to make some 
remarks suggested by the subject, or at least to lead in prayer! The last was 
not so difficult, for, after all, these extempore prayers fall into a regular rut, and 
one soon acquires a tolerable facility in them; but the miserable insincerity of 
pretending to speak to God, when the only real desire was to get through credita- 
bly, made one want to avoid them if any remarks could possibly be thought of. 

The whole matter became very sickening ; and the utter inefficacy of the sys- 
tem as a means to virtue and spiritual life was so evident that I became anxious 
to find some way to escape. I wanted something that the’ soul could live on, but 
did not know where to turn for it. At this time two circumstances, accidental, 
as it would seem, and not very notable in themselves, turned me in a Catholic di- 
rection. One was a trip made with my old friend to the city where we had pre- 
viously lived, on the occasion of which we made a visit to the cathedral which | 
had formerly attended, but which now in some way gave me other impressions 
than those of mere admiration and curiosity. My friend was enough of a Ritual- 
ist to genuflect on passing the altar ; and though I did not feel like doing that, 
yet the distinctness with which I remember it makes me think that the idea of 
the Real Presence made a strong impression on me. 

The second accident, if it may be so called, and the one which actually, or at 
least proximately, had more to do with my determination, was the reading of a 
book of Miss Frederika. Bremer’s, in which she gave an account of a visit to 
Rome, and of her there making some examination of Catholic doctrine. She 
mentioned the Catechism of the Council of Trent as a book which had been 
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put into her hands. I made up my mind to get this book and see what the Ro- 
man Church had to say for itself. Anything seemed better than the miserable 
position to which I had been brought. Sol gotthe book. It was a great point 
to have something definite to ask for, and up to this time I had not even known 
the name of a single work treating on Catholic doctrine. I did not know any- 
thing even of anti-Catholic controversy; the whole field was simply a blank. 
Many, perhaps most, Protestants are, I imagine, in that position. 

I read the book at night, after everybody else had gone to bed. It may seem 
strange to say it, but what surprised me was its “evangelical” tone. I had a 
general idea that the Roman Church placed the means of salvation in works and 
outward observances ; but here I found the Blood of Christ and his merits put for- 
ward as the one price of our redemption, as forcibly as in any book I had ever 
read or any sermon I had ever heard. What added much to its weight was that I 
felt sure this was really Catholic teaching. Controversial books might be traps to 
catch Protestants, in which the genuine Roman doctrine was manipulated or 
partly concealed ; but here was a real official book, meant for Catholics them- 
selves, 

However, I got controversial books, plenty of them, and read them in the same 
way. I think I had got out of the prayer-meetings before this; but I was still a 
communicant and taught in Sunday-school, and, as I did not know how the thing 
would turn out, it was necessary to be careful. I did not say or teach anything 
that I did not believe, but of course kept quiet about what was going on in my 
own mind. 

The getting of the books was a matter of some embarrassment. Donahoe’s 
book-store was in rather a frequented part of the city, and people who knew me 
were likely enough to pass that way; so before going in I would take a good 
look up and down the street to assure myself that the coast was clear, then 
walk into the store and make my selection. But the question then was how to 
get out; one could not look up and down the street from inside, and might stum- 
ble on some unwelcome friend at the very doorstep. Whether any such ever saw 
me come out I cannot tell, for I never ventured to look on these occasions, but 
plunged ahead and took my chances. 

It did not appear that I was found out during the year that I pursued this 
course of quiet reading. But at last my convictions became so strong, at least of 
the falsity of Protestantism, that I could not continue to teach in Sunday-school ; 
and then something was suspected. Shortly after I gave up attendance at church, 
and told some persons confidentially of the course my mind had taken, but of 
course tried to avoid general discussion and remark. This was critical time; 
for the alternative now presented was between the Catholic Church and the 
abandonment of Christianity as a revelation altogether. J had followed the his- 
torical road, as it may be called, and had seen plainly enough by this time that 
Christianity, if it was anything more than mere human speculation, was Catho- 
licity. And then there was for a while a time in which I lost interest in the ques- 
tion; how I recovered it, otherwise than by the grace of God, I do not know. I 
was advised to consult my own pastor and other clergymen. Strange to say, none 
of them defended their own position with much vigor. My pastor lent me Chil- 
lingworth, but also Moehler’s Symbolism ; the ,clergyman of the Unitarian 
church and another whom I consulted, both men of distinguished ability, con- 
tented themselves with glittering generalities; another, a neighbor of mine, an 
excellent and most amiable man, lent me the historical works of Eusebius and 
Socrates. None attempted any real discussion. 
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All this time I had never spoken to a single Catholic on the subject of religion, 
and hardly knew one to whom I could speak. It never occurred to me to go to 
the priest till after about sixteen months from my first start, when my mind was 
made up as far as it could be; by which I mean that, though I did not believe, I 
saw no reason for not believing. The argument was as complete as mere argu- 
ment could be to prove the divine construction of the wonderful edifice at the 
door of which I sat waiting; but practically I was not quite convinced or ready to 
enter, The grace of God was what I needed; and it came through reading some 
of the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,\ think. It moved me to act, to 
go to the priest and ask to be received. The veil was still between my eyes and 
the truth as Catholics see it; what might be behind that veil I could not tell; there 
was no way of telling but by trying; it was, as Cardinal Newman says, “a leap in 
the dark,” but one that reason, conscience, and the voice of God required. It 
must come in this way, I think, to all converts who have the common Protestant 
traditions, 

I rang the priest’s door-bell; he himself came to the door. “I want,” I said, 
“to be a Catholic.” I thought that was all; that he would do what was needed 
to make me one without any delay. But of course he put me under instruction ; 
gave me books, which I already was pretty well filled up with; but his instruc- 
tions, his answers to my questions, did more good than all the books he could 
have furnished. But still the old practical obstacle remained till the very end: 
“ What if the priest himself be insincere? how do I know but what some things 
are being kept from me which will come out when it is too late?” Modern mira- 
cles made a special difficulty, not one that was going to turn me back now, for 
my mind was made up to go behind that veil and see. But did Catholics really 
believe in them? I was almost afraid to ask. The miracle of St. Januarius was 
a thing I had to bring up, and half-expected to hear that, at least, dismissed as a 
superstition. And then did Father —— himself really abstain from meat on 
Friday, or was this only something palmed off on the people? Strange to say, 
even after I was received, though very strict about this matter, I was shamefaced 
about it, and did not know whether Catholics were really expected to be so. 

I was baptized conditionally on the feast of the Assumption, 1862, having been 
under instruction about six weeks. I had been an Episcopalian about three 
years and a half, and was a little over twenty-three years old. It is twenty-five 
years now since then. It took mealittle time to get into Catholic ways and 
practices, but from the day of my reception’ till now doubt of the Catholic re- 
ligion in any point, small or great, has seemed as impossible, unreasonable, and 
absurd as doubt about the truths of algebra or geometry. Religion, instead of 
being a mere matter of speculation or of enthusiasm, which one must not inves- 
tigate too closely, has been ever since then to me the most certain as well as in- 
finitely the most important of all the sciences. 


CHURCH UNITY. 


“‘ Holy Father, keep them in thy name whom thou hast given me: that they may be one, as 
we also are one; . . . that they also may be one in us: that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me,”—Gospel of St. John, 

“* The religious problem of the time is church reunion.”—New Princeton Review, Nov,, 1887. 

It is both pleasing and sad to see men outside the church engaged in futile 
efforts to solve “the problem of religious unity.” Pleasing because it shows that 
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there is among them a feeling after the truth; pleasing because when they see 
the fatuity of their efforts we can hope for their return to real unity, where there 
is but “one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism.” 

And it is sad—sad because the principles on which they base their unity are 
false ; sad because they have not grasped the idea of a divinely-founded church ; 
sad because they have no true notion of a definite code of faith and morals; sad 
because “private judgment in matters of faith and morals” is, in their scheme, 
still left to divide the re-united. 

For what is it that has caused religious disunion in the world? Disunion 
in Christ’s church is impossible, unity being a mark to show the true church to 
the world. What has caused those who profess to be followers of Christ to 
become so disunited? ‘Time was when there was but one church, and all Chris- 
tians were united under one fold and one shepherd, under the staff and keys of 
St. Peter. What, then, was the original cause of the disunion among Christians 
now sought to be healed? The false doctrine of private interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Henry VITI., Elizabeth, Luther and Calvin, and all the rest down to the un- 
frocked friar who started the last churchlet in Paris, have ever held this principle 
of private judgment as necessary for their religious existence. Private judgment 
gave the world the Calvinist with all his anti-human doctrines of depravity and 
predestination. It produced the religion of Luther, as changing as the chameleon 
or the hues on the breast of the swift-flying humming-bird. It drew from the 
water of strife the Baptist, who immerses only ; and the Congregationalist, who 
regards baptism as a pretty ceremony for dedicating children to God. It pro- 
duced the Socinian, who denied the Divinity of Christ; the Universalist, who 
disbelieved in hell; and the Unitarian, who blasphemed the Holy Trinity. 
Private judgment took to itself a spouse, the invisibility of the church; and it 
became the fond and nursing father of the Quakers, and at last of infidels, 
atheists, socialists, and anarchists. 

Such, in brief, has been the fearful history of this false principle in matters of 
religion, and there are now among us men who would try and are trying to pro- 
duce Christian unity while leaving this root of discord untouched. 

The writer of the above-mentioned article in the Vew Princeton Review, to- 
gether with most of those who are seeking church unity, has no true or adequate 
idea of a church or the end of a church in the world. There has been and must 
be unity in Christ’s church, not merely because he said so, but also because 
Christ’s mission demands unity among his followers. What is the church for? 
Why did Christ found a church at all? Why did he zot lay down a few broad 
principles of morality and leave men to‘follow them and believe as they liked ? 

The words at the head of these lines tell us: “ That they may be one, as we also 
are one ”—that is, union with God through Christ is a unifying process outwards 
as well as inwards, with man no less than with God. No man is one with God in 
Christ unless by a principle of unity that unites him to all the rest of Christ’s true 
followers. So truly is this the case that by the unity of Christians our Lord would 
furnish mankind with a potent argument for his own divine mission : “ that they 
also may be one, that the world may know that ¢hou hast sent me.” 

Mr. Hodge states three grounds for reunion: ‘‘ The Catholic feels that unity 
and uniformity must be enforced at all cost.” So he does, though in a far high- 
er sense than doubtless Mr. Hodge is aware of. “The majority of Protestants 
deem no remedy possible but an inter-denominational sympathy, which they have 
tried so many years to practise, and which has done nothing to abate the evils of 
division,” These are the two standpoints of Catholics and Protestants. 
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The Catholic Church, with Scripture, reason, and tradition in its favor, and 
with nearly nineteen hundred years of practical success in uniting men together, 
will still endeavor by all good means to bring all men to the same unity at all 
cost. 

The Protestants like the author, with a couple of decades of inter-denomina- 
tional. sympathy, and this a hopeless failure, as the author confesses, will try a 
new plan, one which will unite all Protestants and “eventually the Catholics.” 

This third basis of reunion is as remarkable as the second. 

These are the four cardinal principles which it rests on: 1st. The Holy Scrip- 
tures as the revealed word of God; 2d. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian faith; 3d. Two sacraments; 4th. The acceptance of the 
historic episcopate. ; 

In other words, the little Protestant Episcopal Church proposes to the mighty 
Methodist and the huge Baptist churches, and the proud Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches, to come and join it. 

But can Protestants generally unite on these four points on which even Epis- 
copalians are not united? There are some Episcopalians who think tradition 
contains some of the revealed word of God, as well as Holy Scripture. If the 
Protestant Episcopal Church were not a house divided against itself it might pro- 
pose “reunion” with better propriety. And, any way, how do they know that Holy 
Scripture ‘contains all of God's revelation to man? Who told them so? The 
Catholics gave it to the Protestants, but never said it was the only revelation of 
God. 
Nor will they or can they unite on the Nicene Creed. It has had to be sup- 
plemented by the church which made it, and how can Protestants get on with 
it when the very authors of it saw fit to make it more explicit? And as for “two 
sacraments without any theory about them,” to be held by the anomalous con- 
catenation of “united ” Protestants, this would but make confusion worse con- 
founded, for they wz// mot hold and cannot hold two sacraments as “ generally 
necessary to salvation” without some theory about them. The man who holds 
to any practice without “some theory” is a blockhead. 

And as to the fourth, last, arid most ridiculous of all, they propose the accept- 
ance of the “historic episcopate.” The majority of Protestants know enough to 
beware of accepting any episcopate but the old one; they will reject the new epis- 
copate made by Queen Elizabeth in 1559. There can be no such reunion as the 
author proposes on such principles. It is preposterous to suppose that honest 
people who are at swords’ points on any particular principle can unite on that 
principle. Lex credendi, lex agendi. 

Separation was and is the watchword of Protestantism, and it will be until, 
like all other isms, Protestantism dies, and the Catholic Church remains as of old 
one flock under one Shepherd, Christ in heaven, the successor of St. Peter and the 
vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. A. M. CLARK. 


CONVERSION OF A JEWISH FAMILY. 


Mr. C—— was a Jewish gentleman of excellent education and estimable char- 
acter, a lawyer of high repute in one of our principal towns. He was married to a 
Protestant lady, and a little family had begun to bless their household, when a 
young infant daughter was suddenly seized with a mortal illness. A Catholic 
young man who was studying law with Mr. C—— proposed ‘to the alarmed pa- 
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rents that they should ask a Catholic priest to baptize the child, holding out to them 
the hope that, if this were done, the child would recover. Neither one of them 
was a strict adherent to the forms of religion which they nominally professed, and 
both immediately assented to the young student's proposal, glad to do anything 
which might be the means of rescuing their beloved infant from imminent death. 
The father went in haste to the house of a priest and begged him to come at 
once to baptize his dying child, promising him that if it lived it should be care- 
fully brought up in the Catholic religion. The child was baptized; God had 
regard to the simple faith of the young man who had promised its recovery, and 
to the parental affection of the father and mother, to which God seems to have 
added an incipient faith, and the infant was restored to health. It lived a year, as 
if to show that a reprieve from death had been granted solely for the purpose 
of convincing the parents of the supernatural effect of the sacrament. At the 
end of the year it again suddenly sickened and died. The father took from 
its neck a ribbon with a little medal attached, and always devoutly wore it as 
a sacred souvenir of the little child of God who had been so wonderfully 
made a Christian and taken home to the bosom of the Father in heaven. 
Mrs. C—— was received into the church, and all her other children were baptized. 
From this time Mr. C—— appeared to be in conviction and in heart a Catholic. 
He was always solicitous that his family should practise faithfully the duties of 
their religion. During his wife’s absence on a visit he had a little oratory 
fitted up and tastefully decorated for the private devotions of the pious mother 
and her children. He often knelt there himself before the shrine of Our Lady 
and recited her Litany. Regard for his aged Jewish parents and for the other 
members of his family was the reason which he always gave for declining to 
be baptized and to formally profess his faith in Christ. Practically he was a 
Catholic catechumen all the rest of his life. It is thirty-five years since the writer 
of this narrative heard it from the persons concerned, and he has lately learned 
that before his death Mr. C—— received all the sacraments of the church. 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE, 


The work of the priesthood is to help to guide the Christian people, under- 
standing that God is always guiding them interiorly. 

An innocent soul we must guide, fully understanding that God is dwelling 
within him ; not as a substitute for God. 

A repentant sinner we must guide, understanding that we are but restoring 
him to God’s guidance. 

The best that we can do for any Christian is to quicken his sense of fidelity 
to God speaking to him in an enlightened conscience. 

Now, God’s guidance is of two kinds: one is that of his external providence 
in the circumstances of life ; the other is interior, and is the direct action of the 
Holy Spirit on the human soul. There is great danger in separating these two. 

The key to many spiritual problems is found in this truth: The direct action 
of God upon the soul, which is interior, is in harmony with his external provi- 
dence. Sanctity consists in making them identical as motives for every thought, 
word, and deed of our lives. The external and the internal (and the same must 
be said of the natural and supernatural) are one in God, and the consciousness of 
them both is to be made one divine whole in man. To do this requires an heroic 
life-sanctity. 
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All the sacraments of the church, her authority, prayer both mental and vo- 
cal, spiritual reading, exercises of mortification and of devotion, have for their end 
and purpose to lead the soul to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. St. Alphonsus 
says in his letters that the first director of the soul is the Holy Ghost himself. 

It is never to be forgotten that one man can never be a guide to another ex- 
cept as leading him to his only divine Guide. 

The guide of the soul is the Holy Spirit himself, and the criterion or test of 
possessing that guide is the divine authority of the church. 

I, T. HECKER. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON PorTRY. By Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. In two volumes. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


There are two or three ethical or religious essays in these volumes; the 
others are on poetical subjects, two being studies of Spenser, three on 
Wordsworth, one each on Shelley, Keats, and Landor, and others on Sir 
Henry Taylor’s poetical writings. Some of these have appeared in the 
Catholic World. 

De Vere’s analysis of these poets is the best we have ever read. He 
has brought to his task a critical faculty of no ordinary excellence, and a 
sympathetic appreciation the natural accompaniment of his own high 
poetical gifts. Now, of all critical writings the most useful are such as treat 
of poems, for there are few readers who cannot greatly profit by a guide 
in the high regions of the poet’s flight. Of some poets this is truer than 
of others, and of none more so than of Wordsworth. Few poets, even the 
greatest, give more joy than Wordsworth, or teach profounder lessons— 
though they are all only the lessons of nature. But he is not always easily 
understood, and, what is a worse misfortune, when not understood, often 
seems to be commonplace or even nonsensical. But let the reader take 
up {these three essays on Wordsworth, then use Matthew Arnold’s selec- 
tions of that poet, and he is pretty sure to become an enthusiastic Words- 
worthian. He will find that some things of his he once perhaps thought 
trifling are among the best any poet ever wrote, and, furthermore, that some 
of his most ambitious pieces are quite unworthy of his genius. 

We once heard the elder Dana say that De Vere’s prose he esteemed 
to have the same high qualities as his poetry. We hope that he will make 
more use of it. Chateaubriand in Les Martyrs gave a novel view of Chris- 
tianity as depicted by the heroism of the martyrs. We think that Aubrey 
de Vere has the genius to do the same for the intellectual aspect of Chris- 
tianity as displayed in the Christian man of letters. These volumes will 
themselves do much, especially for the higher class of students, in promot- 
ing a taste for classical and literary studies. 

The publishers’ work is perfect in print, paper, and binding. 


RICHARD Lepsius: A Biography. By Georg Ebers. Translated from the 
German by Zoe Dana Underhill. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 
1887. 

Lepsius was one of the most illustrious scholars of this century. He 
could not have had a more fitting biographer than his distinguished pupil, 
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Ebers. The first part of the biography narrates briefly and simply the 
story of the boyhood and student-life of Lepsius, a pleasant picture of a 
gifted, well-mannered, and studious youth, happy as the son of a true Ger- 
man family of the best type, healthy and innocently gay, developing in 
sunshine and pure air, with a rapid and steady growth, into a noble man- 
hood in which the physical, the mental, and the moral properties were 
duly proportioned. 

The second part contains the history of the scientific career and suc- 
cessful labors of Lepsius as the greatest of the founders of that new and 
fruitful branch of science in our age—Egyptology. 

The writer remembers being told by his father, when he was about 
eight years old, of the deciphering of the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta 
stone by Champollion and Young. Champollion was then still living, his 
great works were not yet published, and Lepsius was a school-boy at Naum- 
burg. Mr. Ebers gives a most interesting summary of the progress and 
the valuable achievements of investigation in this newly-opened treasure- 
house of extreme antiquity, especially since the year 1834. Mr. Ebers is 
not only a master in science but in literature as well, as his delightful 
Egyptian romances have shown. Thus, he has been able to make his his- 
tory of a scientific man and his works readable and charming as well as 
instructive, and not only sufficiently accurate and complete, but so brief 
also as not to become tiresome. 

In the third part we have a description of the home-life and the per- 
sonal character of Lepsius which is truly delightful, and which lets the 
reader see the great scholar in his private traits and surroundings, as a 
man in a high degree estimable and admirable, as well as unusually happy 
and exempt from the great trials and sorrows which often becloud the 
sky of great and good lives. 

Lepsius had not the happiness of being a Catholic, and we cannot, 
therefore, judge his religion by a Catholic criterion. He had to choose and 
judge for himself how much his reason would permit him to hold of that 
form of belief which the Lutheran and Evangelical theology presented. 
It is no wonder that he could not accept what they call orthodoxy, and no 
wonder that he found nothing better than a kind of semi-Christian ration- 
alism to fall back upon. He was, however, not only a manof a high moral 
ideal which he strove to attain, but also sincerely religious, according to his 
lights. And, therefore, it is with pleasure that we read the following words 
of his biographer: 

“ Although those who cling to the letter of the faith would not approve 
his Christianity, yet his life was a truly Christian one. He ever made an 
open confession of faith in God and Christ ; he took, whenever he felt the 
need of it, the holy sacrament; he experienced in himself the blessings 
which Christianity had brought into the world, he recognized them in his- 
tory, and he allowed his children to be educated by his pious wife without 
Opposition. He declared to her, to Trumpp, and to others, that the highest 
duty of human beings was ‘to love God above all others, and one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self.’” 


THE INCARNATE WORD AND THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. 
By Rev. George Tickell, S.J. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

All who have sought an intelligent basis for the devotion to the Sacred 

Heart have already been indebted to Father Tickell for his contributions to 
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the history of the revelations made to Blessed Margaret Mary. In this 
pretty little book we have a statement, short, simply told, and yet very 
comprehensive—following, indeed, the lines of dogmatic theology—of the 
doctrinal foundations for our adoration of the divine love as symbolized in 
the Sacred Heart of the Son of God. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 


It is amatter both of experience and regret that children in our Sun- 
day-schools, and many adult Catholics as well, are so little acquainted with 
Bible history. The importance of being well grounded in all that is of 
doctrine and practice in our holy religion cannot, of course, be too highly 
valued, and it is a cause of much consolation to know that the catechism 
is taught with systematic thoroughness, But, important as is this work, it 
is not all. The historical side of Christianity, of al] revelation in fact, 
forms to-day the subject of study and of criticism. Itis thus becoming and 
necessary that Catholics should know not only the reason of their faith, 
but should, to some extent, be acquainted with its history and antecedents. 
This study should begin at the same time with the catechism, and the 
sooner the better. If such a feature be introduced it cannot but add to the 
attractiveness of the Sunday-school to the child, and will in most cases 
develop a love for such study in after-years. It is with such an end in 
view that the publishers have issued this little book, and they certainly 
merit hearty approval and encouragement. The book is well printed, and 
is, besides, embellished with many good wood-cuts, just such as would 
please a child and make study interesting; its introduction into our Sun- 
day-schools will be likely to insure the best results. 
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THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF AssIsI. Translated from the 
Italian by Abby Langdon Alger. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
We called attention only last month to the second edition of this book, i 

issued by the Catholic Publication Society, Here now is another transla- 

tion, admirably done, and offered to the general public by a secular publish- 
ing house. These little flowers are almost the most charming of all in the 
great garden of God onearth. But one needs, if not the saintly, then at 
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least the most rarely poetical of temperaments to delight wholly in their t 
: entirely special fragrance. f 
t r 
i LIFE OF THE VENERABLE SERVANT OF GOD, JEAN GABRIEL PERBOYRE. t 
i Translated from the French by the Lady Clare Fielding. New York: 
Hh The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. , 
iF The delightful smoothness and general literary excellence of this trans- 
fF lation enhance the value of the subject-matter; and that is saying much. 
For few Catholics of much sentiment will read this account of the martyr- 
dom of a typical French missionary without many sudden heart-throbs and 
now and then a tear of sympathy. The venerable Father Perboyre was a u 
Lazarist missionary to China who about forty years ago bore witness to 
{ the faith of Christ by shedding his life’s blood for it. His sufferings as a fr 
: martyr—as a missionary his heroic endurance is but touched on—ex- tk 
tended over more than a year; and if the early Christians suffered more at 
dreadful torments or were in the power of men with a deadlier hatred of the ol 
cross than his executioners, we are mistaken. The facts are real, the nar- H 
rative is charming, and the lesson exceedingly edifying. 
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De MONTREAL A WASHINGTON (Amérique du Nord). Par Abbé Lucien 
Vigneron. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


A Frenchman’s journey in America, with eyes and ears wide open and 
no small aptitude to receive impressions, is hére given to the public. 
Among other things of interest are accounts of occasional visits to Catho- 
lic institutions of prominence, such as some of the chief ones of Montreal, 
the Cathedral and the House of the Fathers of Mercy, New York, and 
many of the seminaries, etc., in Baltimore and the neighborhood. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO; or, A Narrative of Events leading to the Marriage 
and Conversion to the Catholic Faith of Mr. and Mrs. Marlowe Sidney, 
of Cowpen Hall, Northumberland. To which are added a few inci- 
dents in theirlife. By their Granddaughter. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


There is a fascination in the ztinerarium of guileless souls towards the 
true faith. One is never weary of reading of the battle against prejudice, 
timidity, human respect, ignorance, fought by earnest men and women 
who are converted to the Catholic faith, There is enough of the antique 
about this pretty and naive narrative to give it a peculiar interest anda 
pure, frank realism truly charming. Added to the history of the conver- 
sion are a few little reminiscences, all rather tame, except the one about 
the exiled French nuns, which is exceedingly interesting. 


A FRENCH Navy CAPTAIN. Augustus Marceau, commander of the Ark 
of the Covenant. Translated from the French of the Rev. Claudius 
Mayet, S.M., by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


From a blasphemer of religion and a profligate, gambling, tyrannical 
atheist Augustus Marceau became a devout Christian and finally an heroic 
and saintly one. His conversion and subsequent career in command of a 
vessel assisting the missions of Oceanica form a delightful and edifying 
narrative. The translation is very poorly done. 


A GARDEN OF Roses. Stories and Sketches by Maurice Francis Egan. 

Boston: Thos. B. Noonan & Co. 

Here are twenty-three pleasant little pieces for young and old, written 
by a practised hand serving a sympathetic, poetical spirit. Scenes Irish, 
American, French, German, are made the settings of charming pictures of 
real life and of interesting incidents and graphic traits of character. The 
book is prettily bound and well printed. 


BopykE: A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry Nor- 
man. Reprinted, with several additional chapters, from the Pail Mail 
Gazette, and illustrated with sketches from instantaneous photographs 
by the author. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Here is a minute piece cut out of the core of Ireland’s cancer and put 
under the microscope of the press. 

Every factor of Irish life is here to be studied in its most active and 
fruitful conditions. Here is the landlord of brazen face and icy heart, and 
the law officers of a most cruel despotism catching his words of command 
and passing them on toarmed police, who desecrate humble homes, club 
old men and young men, beat women, level cottages, and thirst to slay. 
Here are the priests, the sinews of the “ plan of campaign” by which, hav- 
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ing coined their dearest labor, the people refused to coin their blood to feed 
and clothe their oppressors—the priests bidding every man and woman to 
heroic defiance and countenancing their every lawful resistance ; here is 
the arch “Agitator” Davitt, representing the major et sanior pars populi, 
and protesting and witnessing; here especially Mr. Henry Norman, cor- 
respondent of the Pa// Mal/ Gazette, whose telegraphic messages and pho- 
tographic views are in this little volume collected. 

We defy any honest reader of this book to lift his eyes from the micro- 
scope without saying, “ Irish landlordism is an aggravated case of cancer, 
and one very near the vitals.” 


A TREATISE OF PRAYER. By the Blessed John Fisher, Bishop and Mar- 

tyr. A reprint of an old translation, Edited by a monk of Fort Au- 

ustus. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
urns & Oates. 

This book is no piece of literary bric-d-brac, but a treatise on prayer 
of much value. The editor has, in our judgment, somewhat narrowed his 
market by his archzological whim of reproducing the spelling and other 
literary oddities of a two-hundred-year-old translation. But for a really 
excellent statement of the best methods and the highest and lowest forms 
of prayer we know of hardly any compendium which can be said to excel 
it. Blessed John Fisher was a saint by more titles than that given him 
by Henry’s executioner. The reason or doctrine of prayer, the fruits 
of prayer, and the manner of prayer are here taught by a master of all 
that these words mean, and in a brief manner. A better book than this 
for beginners, or for persons struggling with the difficulties of practical 
communion with God, would be hard to find. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Mention in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN, including an autobiographical chapter. Edit- 
ed by his son, Francis Darwin. In two volumes, New York: D, Appleton & Co. , 

THE CATHOLIC CHILD’s HYMN-BOOK. By Frank Pentrill, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Co. 

Tue Gist oF IT: Philosophy of Human Life. By Rev. Thomas E. Barr. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Rev. D. S. Gregory, D.D., ex-President of Lake Forest University, New 
York : A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

HANDBOOK OF VOLAPUK. By Charles E. Sprague. New York: The Office Com ; Len- 
don : Triibner & Co.; Chicago: S. R. Winchell & Co. —_ 

LIFE AND DEATH OF VEN. EDMUND GENNINGS. By his brother, John Gennings. London : 
Burns & Oates. 

THe Court oF RATH CROGHAN; or, Dead but not Forgotten. By M. L. O’Byrne. Dub- 
lin: M. H, Gill & Sony 

ws. me FounpD, and other Stories, Boston: Thomas B, Noonan &Co, Hearth and Home 

ibrary. 4 

HOFFMANN’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND CLERGY LIST QUARTERLY, forthe year — 
of our Lord 1888. Milwaukee and Chicago: Hoffmann Bros, ji 

ROBERT EMMET: A Tragedy of Irish History. By Joseph I. C, Clarke. New York and Lon- 
don; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

ZWEIUNDDREISSIGSTE GENERAL-VERSAMMLUNG DES DEUTSCHEN ROMISCH-KATHOLISCHEN _ 
CENTRAL-VEREINS IN DEN VER. ST., gehalten in Chicago, Ills., September, 1887, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Druck der ‘‘ Columbia.” 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND, By the Very Rev. M. F. Howley, D.D. 
Boston : Doyle & Whittle. 

—e HALL ; or, Basil’s Little Brothers. By Marian Nesbitt. Dublin: M, H. Gill & 
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